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So you think you know Wendy And Lisa! 





Wendy And Lisa step out on their own with their debut solo album. 
A rain forest of rhythm, words and melodies that will intrigue, delight 
and surprise fans who only know their music with Prince And The Revolution. 


Prepare yourself for a new sound in contemporary music. 














“Wendy And Lisa.’ mee the first single, “Waterfall.” On Columbia Records, Cassettes and Compact Discs. 


“Cobmbic:”  orerodamars of BS In. © 1987. 


Produced by Wendy and lia ond Bobby Z 
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Until now, beer this real came only from a keg. 


Draft beer is as real as beer gets. Since it’s not heat-pasteurized, 
heat can’t change its rich, smooth, real taste. 

Miller Genuine Draft is as real as that. It’s not heat-pasteurized 
like most other beers in bottles and cans. Instead, it’s cold-filtered so 
it’s as rich and smooth as only real draft beer can be. 


As real as it gets. 
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The mirror, 


was not her 
frend, though | 
think she thought it 


was. She liked to spend 


Sundays in front of it, smoothing 











and patting herself with face creams and lotions, © 
telling herself things about herself that no one else would. 


I tried to tell her once that a mirror is just a machine. How, like 


a tape recorder, it simply plays back an exact copy of what it’s given. 


But she believed it did more. “Horse she said, it was a name she 





had for me, “didn’t you tell me that one tape, Memorex" CDX II} is 


better than other tapes, that it’s a high-bias tape that’s outperformed 






told her that. “Then 
couldn't my 

mirror also stand 

above others like it?” 


That's when I knew 








MEMOREX’ 


Audio & Video Products 


It’s been nearly two months since 
we published, in which time we 
completely lost our October edition 
and squeezed November's into 
December's, so this issue is either 
November, December, a double 
issue, a year-end issue, or another 
first issue. We put “collector's 
edition” on the cover figuring it was 
at least that 

‘As most of you probably know, 
SPIN separated from Penthouse 
International at the end of this 
summer. We missed publication 
while we relocated and regrouped. 
When the news hit that SPIN and 
Penthouse were severing ties, it was 
erroneously presumed that SPIN was 
kaput. To echo Mark Twain, reports 
of our death were greatly 
exaggerated. 

In the weeks immediately 
following the separation, we had to 
extract the magazine from the rubble 
of our relationship with Penthouse. 
We were working against a tide of 
damage: the publishing industry 
thought we were dead, the press 
originally said we were dead but then 
reported that we might not be, after 
all. The advertisers didn’t know what 
to think: On the one hand they were 
being told we were defunct, while on 
the other hand we were insisting we 
‘were not. Our readers couldn't reach 
us to ask for themselves, because we 
were no longer at the Penthouse 
offices. 

‘At home my phone rang so 
incessantly from people offering their 
well-intentioned but premature con- 
dolences, that | had to leave it off the 
hook. A friend told me SPIN was 
getting bad press on the street, that 
people were saying it was finished. 
He said | should make more public 
statements that we weren't. | told him 
there was only one statement that 
was going to matter now, and you're 
holding it. 

The road back to publication was 
clearly lit, but it was long and rough 
and the only thing we couldn’t 
control was time. We knew that if we 
didn’t come back quickly, it would 
be harder for us to ever get back. A 
crust of uncertainty would harden 
over us. Fear of that propelled us in 
almost superhuman proportions. 
Looking back—and it isn’t that far to 
look back—the accomplishment of 
full convalescence in only a month 
and a half is astonishing. Somehow 
we never seemed to get discouraged, 
at least not in front of each other. Of 
course we were discouraged at times, 
we just never saw it in the other 
person, so figured it a temporary 
breakdown in ourselves, and 
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Chris Carrol 


The SPIN scab footballl team (L-R): Top row: John Leland, Diana James, Mike 
Grossklaus, Basil Berry, Gregg Weatherby, Brian Cullman, Scott Cohen, 
Pamela Adler, Jennifer Koontz, Dooley Adcroft, Ellen Bello. Center: John 
Rollins. Bottom row: Richard Keech, Robert Keating, Grace Whitney, Celia 
Farber, Marisa Scauzillo, Chris Carroll. 





concealed it. 

Four people were the backbone of 
putting the magazine back together 
again so fast: Bob Keating, Ellen 
Bello, Pamela Adler, and Gregg 
Weatherby. We worked from our 
homes in the beginning, then a friend 
‘of mine, Martin Landey, offered me a 
spare office at his advertising agency 
and, being the sort of guest | am, | 
immediately annexed another one, 
and he let me, and at times we 
managed to get six people into them. 
By the time we moved into our 
regular offices we had gathered 
almost our full momentum and staff. 

The day we broke with Penthouse, 
Literally told Bob Keating | had some 
good news and some bad news—the 
good news was | wanted him to 
be executive editor, the bad news 
was we were closing the magazine 
temporarily. He didn’t hesitate in 
accepting and I'm eternally grateful. 
I'm excited about the magazine 
under his editorship and we couldn't 
have regrouped as well and smoothly 
without his Herculean efforts. Ellen, 
our marketing and public relations 
director, single-handedly reversed 
the public misconception as to why 
we suspended publication. Pamela, 
who was my original assistant at SPIN 
until she left to have a baby, returning 
to usa couple of years later, called up 
and said she knew I'd need assistance 
and she was volunteering. She made 
an incredible difference. Gregg, our 


managing editor and production 
director, who was also at SPIN in the 
beginning and left and returned, 
stuck with us too. He called printers 
and paper suppliers from a roadside 
public phone while on vacation 
visiting his family. “Robert,” he said 
to me, “I don’t know how we're 
going to pull this off but, ah, what the 
hell, we'll do it. We always do.” 
Support for the magazine was 
‘overwhelming and apparently 
universal. The press was behind us, 
so were the music business, 
contributors, and the advertising 
industry, who had by now decided 
we obviously were alive and well. 
Brian Cullman, our new senior 
editor, came to me the day after we 
left Penthouse and said he wanted to 
work for me. | thought he hadn’t 
heard what happened. No, he said 
he'd heard, but he knew I'd bring 
SPIN back and he wanted to 
contribute because he felt the 
magazine was important. Richard 
Keech left Penthouse, where he was 
advertising director, to become our 
associate publisher and ad director. 
We are blessed. (He lives with my 
sister, so he is blessed too.) Basil 
Berry, who, it is obvious from this 
issue, is an immensely talented 
designer, is our new art director. He 
used to be our associate art director. 
John Rollins and Grace Whitney 
stayed with us, as did John Leland, 
Chris Carroll, Scott Cohen, Jennifer 





Koontz, and Celia Farber, who is 
editor of our AIDS column, which 
starts with this issue and will continue 
monthly. Diana James came with 
Richard. Bart Bull and Glenn O’Brien 
say they will continue to write for 
us, and Legs McNeil, a supremely 
talented man, is still staff writer. 

Part of the paradox of life is that 
you can never remember pain, which 
is so prevalent, but you can always 
recall joy, which is so ephemeral, 
and the memory is always intact and 
fresh. 

I remember going for a drive late at 
night a couple of days after we left 
Penthouse, when what comprised 
SPIN’s world lay shattered in a 
thousand pieces like a dropped 
crystal bowl. | drove and drove for 
hours on the empty parkways north of 
New York City. The roof was off and 
against the sea of wind | blasted 
Mellencamp’s The Lonesome Jubilee 
on the stereo. | played it over and 
‘over until the click of the tape 
became part of the sound of the 
album. | didn’t change the tape or 
stop driving because I was afraid if | 
did the world would cave in on me 
and | would see that SPIN was dead, 
as if the physical gray-dark and 
‘emptiness of the road was actually 
death itself. 

I clearly remember that | took the 
drive not to be away from my pain 
but alone with it. But | can no longer 
feel that pain. Instead | remember 
the instant | suddenly knew that | 
would not quit and that SPIN would 
republish and be stronger than ever 
because our way was clearer now. | 
can feel the exhilaration of the road 
and how it propelled me home. And | 
remember how tired | was when | 
parked the car in front of my building, 
and how well | slept that night. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 


Not pictured above: Vic 
Garbarini, currently writing a book 
about Sting to be published by 
McGraw-Hill. 
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Ex-Lion Tamers, Segovia, Record Plant Closing, James Carr, Power 
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GEMATRIA GUY 


sked to define his artistic intentions, 
singer/songwriter Peter Himmelman 
refers to the title of his new album, 
Gematria, “Look it up in a very large 
dictionary,” he suggests, finishing upa 
breakfast of two bananas and a cup of 
tea at Island Records, But the definition, with refer- 
ences to numerology and the cabbala, seems less 
an explanation than a riddle. However, most rid- 
dles have simple solutions. And Peter a lanky guy 
with curly black hair and a standup's delivery, 
seems not evasive, but afraid of being misunder- 
stood. He likes to let the music do the talking. 

“| like to think that my songs are songs that 
anyone could play on a guitar or piano and it would 
be moving and complete. Like a 14-year-old girl 
could buy the sheet music and play and sing and it 
would still have an effect. Often the best songs are 
the most childlike,” he says, launching into his 
first, written at age eight on the black keys of the 
piano. An homage to a parental trip, it begins, 
“Mom and Dad are in Japan..." 

Growing up in St. Louis Park, a suburb of Min- 
neapolis, Peter rebelled less against his close-knit 
family than the “cartoon” he saw as his cultural 
environment. He learned sax and acoustic guitar at 


an early age, and by high school he was making 
forays into the black music scene in North Minne- 
apolis. There he played with Alexander O'Neal and 
with a reggae-calypso band, Shangoya. At the 
same time he formed his own band, Sussman Law- 
rence (a pseudonym he used for a local teen-com- 
edy show), with four musicians, Andrew Kamman, 
Al Wolovitch, Jeff Victor, and Eric Moen, with 
whom he still plays and records. Unlike many Mid- 
western touring bands, Sussman Lawrence made 
their living playing originals, not covers; but, de- 
spite “local hero” status, they packed up in ‘84 
and headed for NYC. 

Alter establishing themselves in the Northeast 
club scene and releasing an independent double 
album, Pop City, the band backed up Peter's desire 
to record an album of intensely personal songs, 
This Father's Day, released in May '86. The record 
was dedicated to Peter's father, the title track hav- 
ing been written in '83.as a gift to his dad, who was 
then terminally ill. “Since I've been writing for so 
long and I'm so adept at coming up with a clever 
song,” he explains, ‘for a long time that was all | 
was willing to show. It wasn't until | put out that 
album and came to terms with my father’s death 
that | made a record for me. | told the band, ‘I'm 


going to make this personal record, and | hope it 
doesn't bum you out.’ Then | gave copies to my 
family. 

“But we ended up making a video of one track 
and the video got on MTV and we signed a deal 
with Island and all this shit started happening and! 
Tealized what a simple thing it is, really. All you 
have to do is to come, not from the brainy side, but 
the heart.”” 

Continuing in that vein, Gematria, ten melodic 
songs that show pop, rock, and folk influences, 
was self-produced “in about a second, for less 
than a penny."" Many of the songs deal with the 
larger issues Himmelman refuses to define. “The 
{rick with good artis to say things without saying 
‘them directly—you have to come from a different 
angle. It's got to be a dance,” he continues, there- 
by getting up and illustrating his point. “Rock 'n’ 
toll is about shedding the layers of the cartoon, 
trying to break out of the paper bag. But of course 
you never arrive. You're always ripping. | hope to 
provide through the music another means to strip 
away the veils, a subtler means. Just to say, there's 
more than what meets the senses in this world. 
Don’t be caught up in myths.” 

—Lynn Geller 
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alk up this hill, Quarry Street, East Dry River, 
Port of Spain. They call this “behind the bridge,” 
and it’s the African cultural heart of Trinidad. 
Narrow streets, small wooden houses, bare yards 
hidden by corrugated iron fences. 

Meet Black Stalin, who is king of this hill, and 1987's 
Calypso Monarch of Trinidad. A calypsonian for at least 
25 years, he's a political jouster par excellence, whose 
slings and arrows have pierced many a hapless West Indian 
head of state. For example, Trinidad’s late prime minister, 
Eric Williams. “Ah, Eric,” smiles Stalin. “Ah always had a 
liddle run-in wid him, ‘cause when he did something Ah 
didn't like, well, of course Ah would have something 
to say about it!” 

But of course. Black Stalin is a calypsonian, and that’s 
a full-time job. “Yuh have two sets of things going on 
in calypso,” he says. “One is when de guy dress up in de 
fancy clothes and get de girl in de party to dance and 
he make you laugh and have a good time. The other one 
is the cultural something. Calypso is what is happening 
out there, yuh see it, yuh write it down, it’s life! And once 
yuh start to do that, yuh realize yuh have a duty to life 
itself.” 

Many Trinidadians think he's the Last True Calypsonian. 
Stalin, still in his early 40s, came up in the business 
through the ranks of the old-time Trinidad calypso tent, a 
scene that is one part vaudeville and two parts three- 


ring circus (in both these traditions, the tent is an endan- 
gered species). When he was around 16, the former 
Leroy Calliste presented himself to the tent manager with 
a lot of bold-faced attitude and a couple of song verses. 
They put him in the show, gave him a new name (calypso 
is big on despots—there is also an “Attila the Hun”), 

and threw him out to the lions, the Trinidad calypso fans, 
night after night. After five years, he was the “tent MC,” 
and by 1979 he'd won his first Calypso Monarchy with the 
song, “Caribbean Man,” which sent shock waves up 

and down the islands, and forced one head of state to deal 
with its touchy topic (pan-racial Caribbean unity) in a 
nationally broadcast speech. 

‘Since winning the 1987 Monarchy, Stalin has been on 
the road, spreading the word. He was a surprise hit at the 
New Orleans Jazz and Heritage festival last spring, spent 
most of the summer performing in the U.S., and is 
currently on a tour of the U.K. and Europe. 

“Ah makin’ kaiso [calypso] till Ah drop dead. Yuh will 
see an old, old, old Rastaman come out on stage wid a 
walking stick, two people holdin’ him up. Ah goin’ to have 
to learn to write very, very tight; learn to make my 
statement in 32 bars. ‘Cause Ah'll only have de strength 
to sing one verse and one chorus. 

“But you see how Ah dealin’ wid de t’ing. Ah can’t 
stop. In Calypso, there is no retirement plan.” 

—Daisann McLane 
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Our new UX tapes 


deliver higher highs, 
lower lows and wider 
dynamic range. 

When a rocker takes 
the stage, you can throw out 
the rule book. Anything and 
everything goes. Guitars 
wail. Chords explode. The 
music doesn't stop until the 
musician has thoroughly 
extended himself. 

With that in mind, we 
introduce the UX audiotape 
series. Four newly con- 
ceived tapes that also reach 
new levels. Capturing the 
peaks and valleys of the 
decibel meter like no Sony 
tape before them. 

Take the UX-ES, for one. 
It offers the best frequency 
response of any Type II tape 
ever formulated by Sony: 

Going even further is 
the UX-PRO, With a ceramic 
tape guide, it provides the 
most silent tape housing 
Sony has ever produced. 

Sony's new UX tapes. 
The fruits of extensive 
research. They're designed 
with a single philosophy: 
rockers don't hold backa 
thing, and neither should 
your tape. 


THE ONE AND ONLY. 
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he blue guitarist swooned ever so 
slightly towards his constant compan- 
ion, the beckoning shadow, half- 
remembered reminiscences of Lin- 
ares, Granada, and past triumphs mur- 
muring like a river of no regret. No regrets. Yet 
again may we not indulge your attentions, your re- 
‘spect, as if we'd only just met, for | have so much to 
share. Fret not Andrés, pluck slowly yet again, for 
the last dance has not come. May it be as it was. 

Dreamlike. This third leg moves me slowly. Poet- 
ty of the moment. They rise as if | were again young. 
Thank you for this state of grace. Ah, if you could 
have seen me then—the arrogance of my mastery in 
full bloom—the gods themselves did blush. My 
heart, my vision—my only guides. You will relent. | 
shall not. For better and for worse | link my instru- 
ment to fate. You shall see. Stand by my side as we 
plot this brave old world. The guitar shall stand fast 
for no man made of mortal hands. Salon, so long, 
the stage of our destiny awaits my children. 

Cancién del Emperador. Mille Regretz. Emperors 
indeed, de Narvaez. Kings did bow. Ah, | was 
princely proud then. Again? My quiver is empty. 
Fate mocks me, for | hear the music still, but my 
hands cannot follow. After eighty years | and this 
guitar are one; yet | feel so very far away. Damn, 
these strings are not gut! This plastic age—t will not 
relent. Perhaps they did not notice. Improvise an ar- 
peggi will not be so obvious. They are too kind. 
But / noticed. Relent. 

That andante of Haydn’s—I can dance it yet. Ech- 
es of harpsichords and massed bass viols. Courtly 
days past. Relent. These strings shall obey me. Be 
in the moment, not in the past. They cannot return 
with you. A rest. Berceuse d’Orient. Oh, Tansman 
my friend, it is returning to me. Hear how the si- 
lence haunts our every phrase; the dark ardor of the 
moving voices, the muted rays of heaven, the low 
moan of those still on Earth. Ah, the preludes of 
Villa-Lobos. | shall not relent. That woman, caught 
up in the moment, an insight lighting her eye. Not 
yet... not yet. One more dance, a final bow. How 
this music moves me, comes through me, in red 
wines and Moorish minarets, Parisian applause and 
Andalusian sunsets. A pause. My own little orches- 
tra, the spirit eternal, a ringing. For thee. Be. Ring 
vibrato, ring, ring right through the center of it all 
like some stately french horn. Fall. Make them take 
Notice, for my time is past. 

‘All my children. They shall carry forth this vision 
for a thousand years. All not in vain. Dance Grana- 
dos, dance once more. Let us take them on a jour- 
ney that if they may not follow, at least they shall 
know. | remember it all now, those curves—I could 











BLUI 
GUITARIST 


not take my eyes off of you. Weren’t we the grand 
pair then. Again. I can make no fast moves, but no 
tempo shall intimidate me, not when they indulge 
me so with their love. 

Caught up in the moment, shoulders stooped in a 
final embrace, the blue guitarist forgot his future, 
forgot even his past, falling, falling into her amour 
‘once more. No pain, no regret. He was kingly yet. 
You shall not see my like again. A thousand begin- 
nings commence with one such moment, one final 
farewell. Peaceful, composed amidst the turbulence 
and bluster around him, the blue guitarist took a fi- 
nal bow. Grand. Graceful. Courageous. Command- 
ing. Nobility. Segovia. 

—Chip Stem 


WAKE ME UP BEFORE | SOLO 


Cream, the awesome English supergroup that broke the blues worldwide in the sixties, is 
reportedly on the verge of getting back together. It's up to you to stop them. Send your most 


persuasive arguments (150 words or less) to: 


WHY IT IS Beer ELY) 


IMPE} 


RATIVE THAT. 
CREAM NEVER REFORM 


SPIN, 251 5th Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


The people united will never be defeated (Lo pueblo de unidos no seran nunca defeated, ot 


‘something like that). 


Eat the Record 


Go take a look at your record collection. Yeah, 
right now. Got any Lennon solo stuff, like 
Imagine ot Double Fantasy? Jackson 
Browne's Running on Empty? Petty’s Damn 
the Torpedoes? How about a little thing called 
Born to Run? Now, consider whether you'd 
want to eat nouvelle cuisine where those rec- 
ords were made. 

“The only word for it is sacrilege,” snaps 
Nick Schiralli, manager of the legendary New 
York recording studio The Record Plant. On 
March 1, 1988, Record Plant will be forced to 
tear down its original studios, A & B, on the first 
floor of its Hell's Kitchen home to make way for 
the landlord's new tenant, an as-yet unnamed 
restaurant. Studios on the second and tenth 
floor will remain. 

How about Aerosmith’s Get Your Wings and 
Rocks? Blondie’s Parallel Lines? Bowie's 
Young Americans and Lodger? 

Early this year, Record Plant's landlord 
brought over the lease renewal with a double- 
whammy proviso: If they didn't give up the first 
floor, with the historic studios, they'd have to 
give up the tenth floor studios, which had just 
been revamped for digital recording. The 
owner will be able to quadruple the first floor 


rent to the new tenants. "Greed is the enemy,” 
says Schiralli. “Obviously, there's a shortage 
of restaurants in New York.” The building's 
owner, First Republic Corporation, refuses to 
discuss the matter. 

Cyndi Lauper's She's So Unusual? The Go- 
Go's’ Beauty and the Beat? Patti Smith's Be- 
cause the Night? 

Much more will be lost than just twenty 
years of rock history. What will be lost is a 
sound, the sound of one of the first studios 
built specifically for rock 'r’ roll. “it's not like 
you're moving an office space down the 
street," says Schiralli. “Because of the 
uniqueness of the acoustical design, you can 
never really reproduce any studio.” 

All J. Geils from Monkey Island on? The first 
Peter Gabriel aloum? The Smithereens’ first? 

Gone too will be a creative ambience that 
was a direct product of the '60s, as well as a 
break with the old style of corporate pop pro- 
duction. Producers worked alongside assis- 
tants and techno-geeks in a breezy, 
democratic atmosphere, an atmosphere in 
which staff was expected to pull apart the new 
equipment and rewire it to their needs. This is 
the place that loaned Bruce Springsteen 


$28,000 to finish Born to Run when his label 
chickened out. This is the place where John 
Lennon was told he needed a “bigger guitar 
sound” and showed up the next day with a 
seven-foot-long balsa-wood guitar (it’s still in 
the tenth floor lobby). 

Bella Donna? Uh-Huh? School's Out? 
Frampton Comes Alive? Surrender? 

There was a spate of publicity earlier in the 
year, and a benefit concert is scheduled for 
early November, but time is running out. The 
landlord is legally in the right, if ethically be- 
nighted (when Schiralli asked for an exten- 
sion, he was told that “that would be 
communism’), and landmark status is only 
granted to entire buildings, not single floors. 
“To me, this is a sin,” Schiralli says. “The mu- 
sic that’s come out of here has helped a whole 
generation. They could be tearing down the 
Crack houses and putting up a restaurant, but 
instead they're tearing down something cul- 
tural, a positive influence... These people 
know they're wrong.” 

Don McClean's American Pie? The one 
about “the day the music died”? They made 
that here, too. 

—Ty Burr 
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ames Carr was an illiter- 
ate, teenage father and 
obscure R&B singer, who 
at the height of his brief 
career in the mid '60s got 
his mind messed up, and 
for all intents and pur- 
poses has been dead to 
the world ever since. He lived in Mem- 
phis and was a contemporary of 0.V. 
Wright, a slightly less obscure R&B 
singer who is not alive today. Carr had 
the more dynamic voice, which is evi- 
dent on the new Upside compilation, 
(At the) Dark End of the Street: The 
World’s Greatest Soul Singer. Wheth- 
er he was the world’s greatest soul 
singer depends upon whether or not 
0.V. Wright, Otis Redding, James 
Brown, Al Green, or Sam Cooke was. 

James Carr was great. He could 
sing and he had soul. His pleading, 
heart-wrenching vocals were of the 
Otis Redding-Percy Sledge style. 
James Carr sounded like a man who, 
with his next step, was about to slip 
into oblivion. He didn’t talk much. He 
had long eyelashes, which he said 
grew over his eyes, so he pulled them 
out. When he would sing, when he 
really got into a song, he'd roll his 
eyes back, so you couldn't see the pu- 
pils, and he'd do a little spin at the 
climax and fall on his knees. It was a 
carryover from his church days. 

The songs included on the Upside 
album were produced by two white 
guys with country music back- 
grounds, Quinton Claunch and Doc 
Russell, and were recorded in Mem- 
phis, except for ‘To Love Some- 
body,” which was recorded at Rick 
Hall's Fame Studios in Muscle 
Shoals. Claunch, a traveling sales- 
man who had done some freelance 
guitar and production work with Sun, 
and Russell, a pharmacist, started 
Goldwax Records, which was mod- 
elled after Stax, as were most studios 
in Memphis and Muscle Shoals. Stax 
was started in 1960, in a rundown 
movie theater in Memphis with 
“Soulsville U.S.A." written in red 
plastic letters on its marquee. Stax 
established the sound known as 
Southern soul, which includes Otis 
Redding, Wilson Pickett, and Sam 
and Dave, and is not to be confused 
with Motown soul, which also had its 
heyday in the "60s, but had quite a dif- 
ferent attitude. Mo’ soul was refined. 
formulated, and smooth, with a hal 
lujah, uptempo feel that aimed to se- 
duce a white audience. It was started 
by Berry Gordy, who, as a young man 
working on the assembly line in De- 
troit, got the brilliant idea of mass- 











producing music. Southern soul was 
funky, spontaneous, and sexy, had its 
roots below the Bible Belt, in gospel 
and the blues, and was aimed at 
a black audience exclusively. For 
whites, Motown was_ integration; 
Southern soul was voyeurism. 
James Carr and 0.V. Wright were 
discovered by Roosevelt Jamison, 
who graduated from Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School, about five years 
before Booker T. Jones and the MG's 
and other session men at Stax Rec- 
ords. Jamison was the manager of a 
walk-in blood bank on Beale Street for 
the University of Tennessee in Mem- 
phis, and a talent scout on the side. 
“My medical career started in 1957, 
and | got into writing music and com- 
posing lyrics around '60. I'ma person 
who, to an extent that may be bad, 
don't take many gambles, especially 
‘when | got people depending on me. | 
didn’t know if I'd succeed, or if it 
would go down the tubes tomorrow. 
But | knew one thing. The hospital told 
me, ‘If you work with me, you'll be 
warm in the wintertime and cool in the 
summer. And if you get sick, I'll pay 
you and if you stay with me 25 years, 
T'lltake care of you for the rest of your 
life.’ | couldn't beat that, so | decided 
to hold on to that for security and 
work the other way.”’ He got together 
with 0.V. Wright and James Carr and 
started rehearsing in the back of the 
blood bank. ‘Il was working at the 
blood bank during the day, from 8 to 
4:30, then | went to the hospital and 
worked there from 5 to 11. A lot of 
times 0.V. would come over to the 
hospital and sit in the back in the 
lab and work on his songs.”” 
When discovered by Jamison, 
James Carr and 0.V. Wright were part 
of the Harmony Echoes gospel quar- 
tet. James Carr was not as popular as. 
0.V. in the gospel field. 0.V. was 
singing with some major groups; 
James was singing with local groups. 
Both were lead singers. Both wanted 
to sing R&B. Since 0.V. was more ag- 
gressive, he recorded Jamison's 
songs first. Jamison: “I wanted to 
sing them myself. My only hang-up 
was | couldn't sing with music, be- 
cause my timing wasn’t good. | 
wasn't used to instruments.” Wright 
was a major-minor-type singer. He 
had the old slavery-type melodies, 
like “Go Down Moses." Wright re- 
corded a Jamison song called ‘That's 
How Strong My Love Is," later cov- 
ered by the Rolling Stones. Jamison 
wanted Sam Cooke to record ‘That's 
How Strong My Love Is,” but could 
never pin him down. Jamison says 





0.V. was in the same circuit as 
Cooke, and had the same kind of feel- 
ing, though more soulful and humble. 
Carr and Wright were the first two 
blacks Goldwax recorded. Quinton 
Claunch: “Roosevelt knocked on my 
door one midnight and brought 0.V. 
and James with him. | had already 
gone to bed, but I'm glad | woke up. 
They sat me down and | listened to 
those tapes and those voices 
knocked me out. | started making 
fecords on them right away.” 
“There Goes My Used to Be"’ was 
Wright's first and only hit for Gold- 
wax. Unbeknownst to Goldwax, he 
was under contract as a gospel singer 
to Don Robey, of Peacock, Backbeat, 
and Duke Records. Robey was a 
heavy in the industry, both respected 
and feared. He along with Leonard 
Chess monopolized the R&B market. 
When 0.V. left, Goldwax concentrat- 
Carr. 
‘He was slow. He could 
hardly read or write, but he had natu- 
ral talent. | tried to prepare him before 
he got to the studio, because, man, 
that studio time would eat you alive. 
But once he got into the studio, after 
the second or third take, that was it. 
Then, down the road he got into... | 
don't know what he got into. His mind 
got bad on him. | don’t know if it was 
drugs. | remember one of the last ses- 
sions | did with him, was down at 
Sounds of Memphis, and it was right 
in the middle of a take and he wanted 
to rest awhile. Then, when we wanted 
to start back, we couldn't find him 
anywhere. He was on top of this 25- 
foot-high roof, walking around." 
Carr's success lasted about three 
or four years. When he started falling 
apart, in 1968, so did Goldwax. Had 
he been what he should have been, 
there's no telling how long both would 
have kept going. Goldwax had other 
artists, but none compared to him. 
Claunch: “‘Right at the end of Gold- 
wax, | had him a deal with Capitol 
Records that was big enough to retire 
me and James both, but he was down 
in Florida spaced out somewhere, got 
into this, that, and the other thing. So 
finally we both just gave up on it. Had 
he kept his mind together, he could 
have been one of the big ones.”” 
Carr's best little-known master- 
piece is the original 1966 version of 
“(At the) Dark End of the Street” 
(“‘That’s where we always meet, hid- 
ing in shadows where we don’t be- 
long, living in darkness to hide our 
wrongs."’) written by Chips Moman, 
an eccentric producer-engineer- 
songwriter in the early days at Stax, 








and Dan Penn, who did session work, 
songwriting, and production at Mus- 
cle Shoals. Later the two worked to- 
gether at Moman's American Studios, 
where one of their many collabora- 
tions was the Box Tops’ ‘The Letter.”” 
Also included on the Upside reissue is 
Carr's cover of the uptempo “Pouring 
Water on a Drowning Man,” which 
sounds just like that. 

In 1966, while Carr was having his 
best year at Goldwax, Robey brought 
0.V. to Willie Mitchell, at Hi Records. 
Mitchell was experimenting with his 
own R&B sound, applying the old,la- 
zy Memphis beat, usually heard in the 
horn section, to the vocals. It sound- 
ed like he was waiting to discover Al 
Green but found 0.V. first. Many of 
0.V.'s Mitchell-produced songs were 
reissued a few years ago by Charly 
Records, but nobody has yet reissued 
0.V.'s best album, The Bottom Line. 
Up until his fatal drug-related heart 
attack in 1980, 0.V. almost was Al 
Green. He was backed by practically 
the same people and had a voice 
something like Al Green's. He sound- 
ed like an Al Green who needed a new 
set of choppers. He sounded like his 
choppers were slipping out of his 
mouth. But according to Peter Gural- 
nick's Sweet Soul Music, he wished 
he could sing like James Carr. 


Today Roosevelt Jamison, retired 
from the hospital and teaching anato- 
my and physiology at a junior college, 
is waiting to get the money together to 
cut a bunch of his tunes with James 
Carr. “| got James medically straight 
and I'm gonna put him in the health 
‘spa and get him in A top-shape where 
he's gonna shock people when he 
comes out. What happened to him 
won't happen again because I'm 
gonna stay with him this time. He's in 
better shape now than he’s been in 20 
years.” 

Quinton Claunchis still a salesman, 
writing country songs on the side. 
“James Carr's been calling me up ev- 
ery day for the last three days,so | 
went over to his house, where he’s 
living with this sister, picked him up 
and brought him over to my house. 
‘We did some talking, so | could see if 
his mind is right, and | played him 
some demos, to see what he thought 
of the songs, and he'd join in and his 
voice was really strong. He's not 
completely healed, but | believe, if | 
took my time, and he stayed as good 
as he is now, | could do a few sides on 
him. He's not ready to do any live 
shows, though, that’s for sure."’ 

—Scott Cohen 
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THE SAINT: NEW YORK CITY 
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What do Power Tools sound like? Jazz? 
Rock? Maybe like Tipper Gore on acid inside 
yo momma's microwave. Or like a thinking 
person's metal band. A polyrhythmic mélange 
of modern electronic soul that sorts out and 
supercharges the multitudinous musical sign- 
posts and insights of the past 25 years. 

The way guitarist Bill Frisell, bassist 
Melvin Gibbs, and drummer Ronald Shannon 
Jackson improvise collectively recalls the 
more innocent, inquisitive days of the 
late '60s, when fledgling bands like the 
Tony Williams Lifetime tried (artistically) 
and failed (commercially) to suggest 
that John Coltrane and Jimi Hendrix 
could hear ear to ear—were talking the same 
language. 

“Well, there's all this music in the air," 
Bill Frisell opines softly. “It's not even a 
question of trying to play in a style any- 
more—t'd like to play them all at once. With 
Melvin and Shannon, they have a way of 
modulating through rhythms where all this to- 
nality and movement comes right out of the 
drum—| can play anything next to that. Some 
people seem to think | only play in one style 
based on a lot of the records I've been in- 
volved with; ‘you're an ECM guitarist.” You 
know—like is that supposed to be an insult 
or something?” he giggles. “Power Tools is 
the first time I've experienced a sense of hear- 
ing the way | really play on record.” 

‘Strange Meeting contrasts Frisell's elusive, 
off-speed lyricism —gigantic echoing waves 
of chords, tolling bell tones, fervent blues 
cries—with the physicality of Gibbs's alliga- 
tor-wrestling earth moans and Jackson's fisti- 
cuffian left-right combos. “Because Bill's 
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sound and concept takes the edge off of a 
power-trio format, he puts the edge back on," 
Gibbs smiles. “He brings out the rhythm sec- 
tion, and returns the focus to the drum like in 
music from Chad and the Cameroon, where 
the melodicism comes directly out of the 
thythm. We're a little like the Africans, in that 
we try to modulate the rhythm, rather than 
simply modulating the strict meter. Playing 
like this you really have to listen in a holistic 
way, be conscious of the democracy of mu- 
sic—it's not about majority rules. 

“We're trying to extend phrases rhythmi- 
cally,” Jackson emphasizes, ‘so it's not 
about a 4/4 beat or a 3/4 beat, but a com- 
pound beat. The Power Tools are orchestrat- 
ing each other continuously; if you play 
rhythms you don’t have to be so concerned 
with strict time. People have told us we sound 
like Cream or Hendrix. | had to go back to 
find their music and discover what people 
were talking about, and | discovered that we 
all grew up listening to a lot of blues and jazz, 
But for me, coming from Texas like | do, and 
having had the experience of working with 
musicians like Albert Ayler, Ornette Coleman, 
and Blood Ulmer, | developed in a different 
direction. The way Melvin and | play to- 
gether is forceful, but we stay out of your way. 

“It's funny how a lot of my ballad and pop 
compositions end up in a country mood,” 
Gibbs notes. “Bill's, too. But there's that 
country element in African music as well, 
That's where the banjo comes from. George 
Jones is really popular in Africa. ‘Wadmalaw 
Island’ is for my father, and it's about where 
he grew up off the coast of South Carolina. He 
said it sounds just like home, and people 
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used to listen to Jimmie Rodgers there. 
The first cash-money gig | ever had was 

at O'Lunney's, a country bar on 

Second Avenue. | played all my Chuck 
Rainey and Jerry Jemmott licks; there was 
this chick singing and playing autoharp—it 
all fit,” he laughs. 

Gibbs pauses and reflects slowly on the 
contrasting intensity of feelings depicted 
cinematically in his composition “Howard 
Beach Memoirs,” the album's anthemic 
centerpiece. 

There's a lot of things going on in New 
York City that people don't like to talk about, 
and the violence of that incident brought it to 
the surface. You're minding your own 
business, and people choose to see 
you in a certain light which has nothing to do 
with who you are. And you don't want to 
react, but you either fight or run or die. 

“It- shouldn't be about hatred. It's about 
truth. It works both ways on both sides, 
because they're just trying to live their lives, 
loo. They haven't deciphered their feelings, 
though; having this need to negate your no- 
bility—maybe for no reason other than the 
nagging suspicion that maybe they haven't 
got any.” 

—Chip Stern 
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HT-3000 


Breakthrough | 


THE HT-700 $399. Casio has 
Created a real breakthrough—a pro- 
grammable synthesizer with auto- 
matic accompaniment that anybody 
can play, with truly amazing results. 
Our HT-700, for instance, is 
8-note polyphonic, with built-in stereo 
speakers and 40 of the latest, great- 
est sounds you can imagine. As 
well as state-of-the-art technology 
so advanced, it reduces 






the complicated programming 
required by most digital synthesizers. 
to a dial and two buttons. 

Also making things easier are its 
built-in.rhythms, one-finger chords 
(and inversions), automatic intros and 
drum fills. It even has a drum machine 
with fifteen PCM drum sounds that 
lets you program your own rhythms 
simply by tapping the keys. 

Program an entire automatic 
accompaniment using bass, 
thythms and chords into its mem- 

ory, then play it back and have 
the instrument accompany you. 
(You can also store the sounds 
and accompaniment patterns on our 
optional RA-100 RAM card.) 





Because it's MIDI compatible, 
you can connect it to cther MIDI key- 
boards to layer sounds, as well as 
record your music into’a.computer 
and then play it back. It's also multi- 
timbral, so you can hear playback 
With 3 different instrumental sounds 
plus percussion. 

The HT-700 is only one of our 
breakthrough home synthesizers. So 
give yourself a break—don't let the 
fact that you're not a superstar keep 
you from creating something brilliant. 


CASIO. 


Where miracles never cease 


Casio, Inc. Electronic Musical Instrument Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, NJ 07006 (201) 882-1493, 
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Les Rita Mitsouko have been described as the 
French Eurythmics, but this may be a mistrans- 
lation. En fait, ils ne sont pas de tout les Eur- 
ythmics frangais. Les Rita Mitsouko are Cath- 
erine Ringer and Fred Chichin, a pair of Parisian 
beatniks in search of that elusive pop moment. 
In France, that moment has traditionally be- 


longed to Serge Gainsbourg—it was he who 


wrote “I Wish | Had a Harley Davidson” for 
Brigitte Bardot, “Je T’Aime” for Jane Birkin, 
and “Harley David (Son of a Bitch)” for himself. 
Catherine and Fred’s first American LP, The No 
Comprendo, is packed with equally flamboyant 
gestures. Fred, a former actor, provides wildly 
eclectic musical backdrops, while Catherine, an 


occasional porn star, sings in anything from a 
growl to a shriek. Though they deny reports of 
being married, they do admit to sharing a stu- 
dio, where Jean-Luc Godard filmed them at 
work. The video for their debut single, “Marcia 
Baila,” can now be seen at the New York Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Their new single, “C’est 
Comme Ca,” is already a dance floor hit. Les 
Rita Mitsouko might be the biggest sensation 
since Plastic Bertrand. 


SPIN: Have you ever been in jail? 
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CATHERINE: Myself, no. But Fred has. 
FRED: | was sent to jail for drugs. Hashish. 
‘SPIN: Is jail a good place to compose music? 
FRED: It's forbidden in France to play music in 
jail. You can’t even sing. Everything is forbid- 
den. 
‘SPIN: Did you have a bad time? 
FRED: No. It was peaceful. 
‘SPIN: Has Jean-Paul Sartre been a big influence 
‘on your work? 
CATHERINE: Maybe. I’m not sure. 
‘SPIN: How do you make a Croque Monsieur? 
CATHERINE: First you put some gruyére in milk 
with pepper and you wait a bit. Then you take 
bread, butter, ham, and put it in the milk. Then 
you put it in the oven. 
‘SPIN: For how long? 
CATHERINE: For about ten minutes. 
‘SPIN: Why are there so few French rock groups? 
CATHERINE: There is not much rock tradition in 
France. And most of the groups stay in France. 
‘They are not interested in export. 
‘SPIN: What do you think of ZZ Top? 
FRED: Great! 
SPIN: Do the French think too much? 
CATHERINE: Yes. Sometimes. 

—Roger Vadeem 








‘Slambooks are New York's guide to lowlife 
scumdom, and you can't know who to hate 
without a program. Ted Gottfried says the idea 
comes from somebody else's junior high 
‘experiences. The deal is this: Aska lot of people 
what they do, what they like, and who they 
dislike, and then pass it around, 

Gottfried devotes his time to See Hear, a New 
York fanzine shop, and to publishing his own 
slambooks. He asks the famous and the ignorant 
who walk through his store doors to fill out 
the questionnaire. “It was the only kind of ‘zine | 
could ever put out, because my writing skills 
are zero,” says Gottfried. “People say | should 
dress the thing up, it would sell better, but 
{'m not gonna, | want to keep it illegitimate. !'m 
just embarrassed. | want to keep ita piece of 
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Everybody's big mouth keeps i ively Read 
and you'l know whose favorite drug is whte- 
out, and whose favorite restaurant in New York 
is the Third Street Men's Shelter. When 
Chicago's Big Black were last in the 


LAMBOOKS 





Donna Ranieri 


neighborhood, Steve Albini waited one morning 
con See Hears steps just so he could sprinkle 
his mots justes: 

Junior high slams at their most basic were 
cone-pagers wherein anyone could write whalever 
they wanted about a classmate. They were 
supposed to be filled out anonymously, but you 
could usually tll by the handwriting who 
was dissing whom. 

There's no pretense of anonymity in Gotti’ 
books. Rock critic Chuck Eddy answered the 
question “What do you think of rock operas?” 
with "They're better than Yo La Tengo.” With 
etic justice, the next person to write in 
the book was Yo La Tengo's Georgia Hubley. 
What does she think of rock operas? “Bete than 
Chuck Eddy. In fact, everything and everyone 
is better than Chuck Eddy.” 

There have been two issues So fr, available 
through Dutch East distribution and from See 
Hear ($3 postage paid, 59 East 7th Street, New 
York, NY 10003). 

Ru Smith 
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Prince 

“| wouldn't spend my money on women or 
cars right now. | only spend my money on 
Paisley Park.” 


Billy Idol 

“Well, both actually. I'd get a motorcycle and 
put my bird on the back. | love fast bikes and 
women. Of course I'd give the lady anything 
she wanted as well, if you know what | mean.” 


Jackie Mason 
“Neither. I'd buy Jackie Mason tapes and cas- 
settes to make sales look busy.” 


Kevin Dillon 
“Women. | already have a '67 Firebird con- 
vertible. It's my baby.” 


Joey Ramone 
“| don’t want a car. A cab is fine by me. | 
would just throw the ultimate party.” 


Jenny Wade, Rude Buddha 
I'd spend it on girls. St. Pauli Girls. Beers. 
Brewskis. Beers. 


James Brown 
“On the most luxurious car and | don't think 
women should be bought.” 


Robbie Nevil 

“Neither. I'm happily married, therefore | have 
no interest in squandering money on other 
women—and I’m not interested in cars.” 


Sara Lee, Gang of Four 
Is that Canadian or American dollars? 


Debbie DeSalvo, False Prophets 

| don't really want a woman or a car. Since 
my mother thinks that it’s really unladylike 
and unprofitable to be in a band, I'd buy hera 
ted Mercedes. That might change her mind. 


Mason Ruffner 
“Twenty-thousand dollars would buy me as 
much red convertible as possible.” 


Paul Stanley 
“Women. | prefer a bumpy ride.” 


jd Straw 
Both. I'd buy a whole fleet of really cool used 
cars and invite all the incredible women | 
know to use them. But I'd definitely keep the 
coolest one for myself. 





Brent Muscat, Faster Pussycat 
“I've been broke so fuckin’ long, I’m spending 
every fuckin’ penny on myself.” 


Taime Downe, Faster Pu: 

“With twenty-thousand dollars, I'd definitely 
spend it on women all in one night for the 
greatest night of their lives!" 


Bret Michaels, Poison 
“Vd split it right down the middle—gas or 
ass, you pay for it either way. If one don't 
work, the other one will.” 


Bobby Dall, Poison 

“Hell, I'd spend the fucking money on a car, 
because great-looking cars breed great-look- 
ing women. 


Billy Gibbons, ZZ Top 
“'d get the car with my twenty.” 


Dusty Hill, ZZ Top 
“We'd have no trouble supplying the women 
with the forty left over.” 


Frank Beard, ZZ Top 
“After all, we're a team.” 


DANA DANE 


STOCKING 
OTUFF 


SURF MC’S 









MOTORHEAD THE CUCUMBERS 
“ROCK 'N ROLL” “ANEW “SURF OR DIE” 
“THE LOUDEST TWIST “A WICKED 
BAND IN ON MIX 
THE WORLD STRUTS OF 
ITS STUFF ON METAL, 
EXCELLENT SECOND SURF 
EFFORT FOR AND 
GWR/PROFILE” RAP” 
—BAM 


— Billboard 
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he world is full of Motorhead T- 
shirts. Where's that umlaut? 
Motérhead. Now we have the 
complete word. 
There’s a Motérhead T-shirt 
there, sitting right opposite me, 
just 20 minutes after | leave the exalted 
presence of the legendary Lemmy. It’s 
on a big soft-looking guy, mid-thirties, 
black leather jacket, faded jeans, mo- 
torcycle boots with a zip up the front, 
beard, long fair hair. Looks like a social 
worker. 

Lemmy himself? He's wearing a black 
Japanese hapi coat, six or seven rings, 
fone of them a German cross, and a 
three-inch-long sword which hangs 
round his neck on a thin chain. Under- 
wear? You bet. Briefs. Blue with white 
stripes. 

He’s reading when | arrive. One of 
those war-fiction paperbacks written by 
somebody with a vaguely Nordic/Teu- 
tonic kind of name. He's using a severe- 
looking knife with a black handle for a 
bookmark, and he’s got the basic kit all 
around him, easy reach. There's the 
bottle of Jim Beam and the bottle of Brut 


T-shirts may change, 
but Motérhead 
goes on. 


Article by David Toop 


splash-on aftershave. There’s the tape 
deck to the right of him and the VCR to 
the left of him. There’s the pack of Marl- 
boros, the lighter fuel, and a heap of 
lighters. For stomach complaints there’s 
a couple of packs of Rolaids. 

On the table in the corner there's a 
half-assembled model of a German 
World War II plane and on the floor is 
a suitcase with Motorhead T-shirts spill- 
ing out in every direction. Let me ask 
you this: What would you wear if you 
were in Motérhead? 

Lemmy is what they call a National 
Living Treasure. Like Ozzy Osbourne, 
he is an institution, Together they enter 
middle age with an iron fist. The differ- 
ence between the great Oz and the in- 
defatigable Lem is mega-stardom. Oz 
is mega; Lem is not. 

Lemmy’s present habitat is a service 
flat in Maida Vale, a medium-expensive 
part of northwest London. He surveys 
his den with contempt. Is this the setting. 
for a man who believes himself to be 
reincarnated from Nazi Germany? 

The last time we met was in Fine Line 
Tattoo Studio, which specializes in 
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“It's a great business 
for keeping you young at 
heart. You can’t get in 
a rut because your rut i 
travelling with you.” 





winged and clawed Fu Manchus and soft-core 
studies of the victim’s girlfriend. We were in the 
company of two London Chapter Hell’s Angels. | 
felt | was being given privileged entry into the court 
of authenticity, the palace of real life. The call of 
the wild. The hiss of the ring-pull on a beer can. | 
wouldn’t say it to their faces, of course, and it is not 
blindingly insightful anyway, but I departed the tat- 
too parlor feeling that these aging warriors of the 
open road were adrift in permanent adolescence. 

Now Lemmy, he’s different. Unlike the average 
rock ‘n’ roll rebel, he is amusing, learned, philo- 
sophical, and self-deprecatory. What other rock 
star would allow a writer access to the knowledge 
that at the age of 41 he glues together plastic Hein- 
kel bombers? Most of us give that stuff up at the 
age of 11. 


Motérhead was formed over ten years ago. It is a 
long time for music that is under the blade, dressed 
in black, and going straight to hell. Lemmy places 
me between his loudspeakers and plays three tracks 
from the new With Naked Absence of Guile, Rock 
‘n’ Roll LP. | can discern no metal fatigue. What is 
the secret of Motérhead? 

“It’s Saturday night music,” says Lemmy. 

But how do you keep interested? “It’s a great 
business for keeping you young at heart,” he says, 
“*cause you're constantly in touch with what's going 
‘on. So you can't get into a rut because your rut is 
travelling with you. | always try to make the effort 
to talk to a couple of people out of each audience 
that I’ve never met and who aren't important—just 
kids or even the security. A lot of the security are 
fans who've wangled themselves a job on your gig. 
You really feel like you’ re young all the time. 

“A lot of kids say ‘my dad’s got all your records." 
They're at the show with their dads and they're 
dressed identically. We get kids who heard some- 
thing round at their uncle’s and then went round 
and taped them all.” 

The constant renewal of Lemmy, still dipping into 
the bourbon at 4:30 in the late afternoon of life, 
may be a world wonder, but equally fascinating is 
the eternal rebirth of heavy metal. Will Motérhead 
catch the boat that is already full of faster, nastier, 
younger, and more baleful acts like Poison, Mega- 
deth, Metallica, Anthrax, and Slayer? Lemmy has 
a saying. “Still, never mind.” It probably derives 
from a British comedy catch-phrase of the early 
1960s. Don't let anything get you down, is what 
it means. He takes it all in his stride. “I've always 
been a geezer that just waits and sees,” he says. 
“Do what you do. Stick it out. If they like it—great. 
If they don’t we'll make another one until they do 
fucking like it.” He laughs at his own forbearance. 

The old problems with the record company are 
resolved. Drummer Philthy Animal Taylor is back 
in the group. Tours are on. The album is out, and 
the previous one is used for the soundtrack to Eat 
the Rich, a new movie by the British comedy 
troupe the Young Ones. 

Lemmy imitates life in Eat the Rich by playing 
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the part of an ex-roadie and dope dealer called 
Spider. Lemmy’s own background is the stuff of 
legend. Christened lan Fraser Kilmister, he grew 
up in small, strictly seasonal seaside resorts in 
Wales. “We used to break the beach hut windows 
every winter from boredom,” he says. “People have 
got no idea. They only go there for two weeks and 
it’s all candy floss and roundabouts. September, it 
shuts and that’s it. You can walk on the beach in 
the rain.” 

After listening to a lengthy tirade against reli- 
gion, | ask him if he was brought up religious. 
“Nah,” he says. “My father was a vicar but he left 
my mother. Freudian reasons.” Anybody who 
knows Britain will recognize the overwhelming 
mediocrity and uneventfulness of this environ- 
ment. During the 1950s and ’60s it was a major 
spawning ground for the long hair, leather, and 
machine-oil branch of social disenchantment. 
Greasers, they were called. The Motérhead image, 
in fact. The ideal complement to any country lane, 
seaside promenade or dull country town was, and 
sometimes still is, a gang of bikers whose lives were 
permanently affected by seeing Marlon Brando in 
The Wild One. 

His original ambition was to breed horses. “I 
had a farm once,""he says. “Horses were my great 
love ‘cause | wanted tobe a cowboy. Little Richard 
took my farm away. | just gave it up within a year. 
Tidied it all up, sold all the animals and moved 
out. Got a guitar and away | went. We were Teddy 
Boys then. My brother was in a skiffle group— 
everybody in the world was in a skiffle group 
then—and they used to play at dances. Terrible 
affairs at village halls. In those days dancing on 
your own was very unusual and this music en- 
couraged it, if anything. You'd get girls dancing 
together so you didn’t have to wait to be asked. 
People don’t realize what an explosion it was, 
‘cause | remember rock starting and | remember 
what was there before that. It was always novelty 
records—records with funny titles or stupid voices. 
Then all of a sudden this very sexual music came 
‘out and we found that if you had a guitar, girls 
clustered about you in large numbers. | thought, 
well, that looks like a good idea. 

“Nay mother had a guitar. She used to play Ha- 
waiian guitar. It was hanging on the wall so | put 
some strings on it and it worked. | couldn't play it 
but girls came and clustered about me. | never 
really looked back. Soon as | heard rock ‘n’ roll | 
was gone. It’s as simple as that. | just never had 
another idea in my head.” 

He moved from group to group in Wales, then 
uprooted and went to Liverpool, Blackpool, and 
Manchester, playing for a time with the Rocking 
Vicars, a band he describes as “like the Who with 
long hair.” Eventually he went to London. At that 
time it was the only place to be if you wanted to 
succeed in the pop business. He became a dope 
dealer, a vagrant, and a roadie for Jimi Hendrix, 
standing behind the Marshall speaker stacks to stop 
them from being toppled by his employer's phys- 
ical approach to guitar feedback. For a while he 
played guitar with Sam Gopal, a tabla player whose 
raga rock could be heard at every love-in, be-in, 
and flower power club that London could offer in 
1967 and ‘68. Then came Hawkwind. 

Hawkwind is not a name that can be said aloud 
without raising a laugh these days. Perhaps due to 
that very fact Hawkwind, the heavy metal space 
cadets, have become a major influence. Take a 
mixing bowl. Put in one part Hawkwind, one part 
Marc Bolan, one part Doors, Hendrix, or Led Zep- 
pelin, add some overexposure to Blade Runner 
and Mad Max, and you have the whole contem- 
porary neopsychedelic sensibility. 


Lemmy left Hawkwind and formed Motérhead 
in 1975 with drummer Lucas Fox and guitarist Larry 
Wallis. Wallis had played with Pink Fairies, another 
of the street hippie bands grouped around the 
commune life of London's Ladbroke Grove and 
Notting Hill. Drugs, politics, sex. It was the hard- 
core section of Britain’s response to Haight-Ash- 
bury. Motdrhead, the rock ‘n’ roll cowboys, the 
“bring on the virgins” warriors of wattage, still carry 
some of that legacy with their mixed-up libertarian 
lyrics. In their 1978 book, The Boy Looked at 
Johnny, Julie Burchill and Tony Parsons saw them 
as old hippies, “ripe for a ride on the ‘new wave’ 
bandwagon and thus helping it become a write- 
off’ Lemmy’s photo is captioned,We came up from 
nowhere and we're going straight back there.” 


Nine years later, Lemmy is still somewhere. He 
says he'll stop when he begins to lose his hair, 
Heavy metal, he acknowledges, is big business 
now, and he and his group have contributed their 
share of both music and attitude/image influence. 
With their short tracks, fast tempos, high volume, 
and Lemmy’s guttural vocals, they are perhaps the 
root of thrash metal. Who was guest of honor at 
Def Jam's first London showcase party in early 
1986? Lemmy, of course. Lemmy has been courted 
by the hipsters of metal funk, Rick Rubin and Bill 
Laswell; the latter partnership recently came to an 
abrupt end with Laswell seemingly too busy to give 
sufficient attention to the job at hand. After com- 
pleting one track of the new album, the group de- 
cided they would be better off producing it with 
the help of Guy Bidmead. 

It would be the easiest thing in the world for 
some lifestyle journalist to sneer at Lemmy, Mo- 
térhead, their music, and their fans. It’s boy's mu- 
sic. Arrested juvenilia. All that militaria and Red 
Indian stuff, gothic horror, jailbait, beer. Trouble is, 
Lemmy knows it. “If 'd been born earlier,” he says, 
“before rock ‘n’ roll, I'd have run away and joined 
the circus or been a pirate. Just run away and been 
something weird where there was no rules. A gypsy 
‘or something. The generation before ran away to 
be in the army and lied about their age to see the 
world. Now, luckily, we don’t have to get shot 
doing it. Or most of us don‘t—Sam Cooke an ex- 
ception 

His own evaluation of the music is hardly blood 
and hellfire. Not quite, anyway. “I think the music 
is uplifting,” he says. “A concert is an uplifting 
experience and you're with a crowd of people who 
think they're there for that purpose. The same as 
*he Nuremberg rallies or Mussolini's rallies or the 
Red Square march past. They are all uplifting ex- 
periences because of the herd instinct. Everybody 
wants to be in a gang, and also you're seeing a 
spectacle which you're incapable of achieving. It’s 
larger than life and it takes you away. | don’t think 
there’s any harm in that. | think it’s what people 
use that collective force for that's more important.” 

What do they use it for? My own perceptions 
have been colored prior to our meeting by a rather 
depressing viewing of River's Edge. White punks 
‘on dope, speedfreaks on Slayer. Lemmy, you're the 
leader of a gang. Does heavy metal send you to 
hell? “I don’t think most mass murderers listen to 
much music,” he says. And rock ‘n’ roll? Does it 
get boring? “It’s like a gardener,” he says, sounding 
like Peter Sellers in Being There. “You never get 
sick of seeing plants come up in the spring. If you 
create something and it's what you wanted to cre- 
ate in the first place, what more can you ask?” @ 











(L-R) Lemmy, Wairzel, Phil Campbell, and 
Philthy Animal Taylor. 
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SPINS 


Zulu Choral Music, 
Metallica, Joe Ely, 

Robbie Robertson, 

Tétes Noires, Swans, Binky 
Philips, Einstirzende 
Neubauten, Wrestlers. 


Platter du Jour 


Various Artists 

Mbube Roots: 

Zulu Choral Music from South 
Africa, 1930s—1960s * 
Rounder 


There they are on the cover, in pin-striped dou- 
ble-breasted suits and cocked fedoras, some hold- 
ing trophies the size of beer mugs, others staring. 
warily at the camera, smoothing down their coats, 
their baggy trousers falling over two-tone patent 
leather shoes: Solomon Linda and the Evening 
Birds, six of them in the photo, not one missing a 
white silk handkerchief in his upper left-hand 
pocket, natty and sharp as God's own gangsters, 
waiting to open their mouths and start the song 
In the picture, they're frozen there, forever about 
to sing, a study: Still Life with Zulus. But put the 
album’on, fifth cut, first side, and they start up 
singing “Mbube” (“Lion,” the old song that “The 


Lion Sleeps Tonight” was based on, a-wimoweh, 
a-wimoweh, and all) and BAM—the whole world 
changes for a moment, little lights flash off and on, 
and the elevator in your brain starts rising. 

If you're the sort of person who regularly buys 
records of Zulu choral music, then you already own 
this record and might have bought a few extra cop- 
ies for your uncle’s birthday party. If you've never 
engaged in this kind of thing before, then you ought 
to be warned that this is pretty wild stuff, abso- 
lutely mesmerizing, and occasionally incompre- 
hensible. There are elements of church music (if 
you hang around the right churches), vaudeville 
and minstrel music, and doo wop. “Let Us Return 
Home” by the Crocodiles Singers and “Walk 
Steadily, Boys” by the Scorpions are anthemic and 
stately as hymns, even and balanced, the singers 
standing right in line and never veering off to the 
left or right. But those are the exceptions. Usually 
the vocals (all male, with strong falsettos replacing 
female parts) are wild but never ragged, bursting 





Ladysmith Black Mambazo 
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Ross Halfin/Pholofeatures 


with power and light. The singers are 
so in tune with each other, so at ease, 
that they can go anywhere at all, 
and still be together, still be right. 
The Dundee Wandering Singers’ 
amazing “Go Studebaker,” a love song 
about “a woman with a strong build 
as that of a Studebaker” (translation 
courtesy of the liner notes), sounds like 
eight or ten different versions of “Papa- 
Ooh-Mow-Mow” being played si- 
multaneously, and the Fear No Harm 
Choir singing “Ina Ma Wala” sounds 
like a passel of mellifluous drunks 
staggering down the street in search 
of a lost dog. In between there is the 
rowdy African Zulu Male Voice Choir 
declaiming, “Let Everything Develop 
‘on Its Own,” a burly-voiced shout and 
holler in which the singers reach out 
and pick you up by the lapels, ask you 
‘a few pointed questions, answer them 
for you, then put you back down, 
shake your hand, and walk on. 
Nothing quite prepares you for the 
power and presence of these voices. 
Most of the songs are sung a capella; 
a few feature odd, rinky-dink piano 
playing or lightly flailed banjo, but all 


Metallica (L—R): Kirk Hammett, James 
Hetlield, Jason Newsted, Lars Ulrich 
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you really notice is the glory of these 
voices, the roaring basses and soaring 
falsettos that would drive Brian Wil- 
son back to his sandbox. Most choral 
music is about heaven. This is heaven. 


—Brian Cullman 


Metallica 

The $5.98 EP/Garage Days 
Re-Revisited 

Elektra 





‘As anyone at Metal Mission Control 
will tell you, Metallica is on the verge 
‘of becoming the first speed-thrash 
metal band to blast into the land of 
champagne and caviar, Their last al- 
bum blew out of the box, as they say in 
the retail trade, and anybody in a satin 
tour jacket can tell you that their next 
studio project will go multi-platinum. 
They've totally paid all dues required 
by the industry, done all the necessary 
touring and in-stores, and as God is 
my witness, they will become the first 
of the metal new wave to achieve 
mega-star status without sucking up to 
the current mousse-and-metal-lite for- 
mula propounded by Bon Jovi, Cin- 
derella, and Poison. 

But as they wait their turn on the 
music industry launching pad, the 


Metallikatz are a wee bit nostalgic. 
The boys want to use up their final 
“time-out” before saying goodbye to 
the old days and The $5.98 EP/Garage 
Days Re-Revisited is the last hurrah 
before joining the world of arenas, 
stretch limos, and ‘‘no brown 
M&M‘s.”” 

No question about it—this EP is the 
right music by the right band at the 
right time. It’s a spiraling, wild, and 
frenetic tribute to the noise that in- 
spired the young M-boys, and ina sad, 
sweet way it’s an R.1.P. for bassist Cliff 
Burton, who died on tour last year. 

By taking five cover tunes, bashing 
it out for a week in a jerry-built re- 
hearsal space, and then “flipping 
down to L.A.” for a week, Metallica 
put together a bastard of a document 
that somehow merges their unique 
stylings with more traditional metal 
songwriting. Though they've lost a bit 
of their Wagner-on-Methedrine pose, 
they've gained a lot from their choice 
material. 

Their cover of the Misfits’ “Last Ca- 
ress/Green Hell” is one of the hottest 
items on vinyl this season, and a suit- 
able study for future generations cur- 
ious about the missing link between 
metal and punk. The chord changes 
are strictly Ramones-on-45 and the 





lyrics are everything the PMRC 
warned you about (i.e., “I got some- 
thing to say/ raped your mother to- 
day/Doesn’t_ mean that much to 
me”—Hi, Tipper!). 

And if you’veyever wondered what 
it's like to have a huge magnet pull at a 
metal plate in your head, then lend an 
ear to the rapido-pulse version of Kill- 
ing Joke’s “The Wait,” which spins 
out with double-kick and tom-toms. 
and features some hypno-vocalizing. 
A cover of Holocaust’s “The Small 
Hours” kicks off with a bent solo-gui- 
tar riff, and is the closest thing Metal- 
lica has ever gotten to churn-boogie. 
“Helpless,”’ originally done by Dia- 
mondhead, features a lot of the ex- 
pected Metallimarks: manic pace, a 
series of step-up, step-down chord 
riffs, and twin guitar crescendoes. 

The playing is swift, confident, and 
not particularly calculated. New bass- 
ist Jason Newsted merges perfectly, 
and the unit seems as solid as a can- 
nonball. Within the next six months 
we'll probably see a new studio proj- 
ect from the band and no doubt it will 
be hot and happening, but ya gotta 
love The $5.98 EP for what it is—a 
brotherly farewell to days gone by! 





—Rich Stim 
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Joe Ely 
Lord of the Highway 
Hightone 


Live, there’s never been any problem. 
Joe Ely and his band barnstorm through 
a set like a latter-day Jerry Lee Lewis 
backed by the Clash, all power and 
fire and reckless abandon. On record, 
though, he’s had more identities than 
you can shake a CD at: techno- 
cowboy, rockabilly rebel, psyche- 
delic folkie, roots rocker, Hank Wil- 
liams on acid, and so on. In Ely’s case 
it wasn’t an identity crisis; everyone 
in Texas worth half a damn has got a 
couple spare personas floating around. 
No use wearing the same pair of boots 
every day, but try explaining that to 
your record company. 

Lord of the Highway, Ely’s first al- 
bum in three and a half years, and his 
first for the small but classy Hightone 
Records (the label that also brought 
you Robert Cray), presents Ely more 
or less live in the studio with his cur- 
rent band: David Grissom on fine lead 
guitar, former Rolling Stones sideman 
Bobby Keys on sax, and Jimmy Pettit 
and Davis McLarty on bass and drums 
respectively, with Mitch Watkins join- 
ing on keyboards. The band’s been 


together for over a year and a half, and 
it shows: they're tight, totally attuned 
to the songs—and, more important, 
to the spirit behind the songs. The 
jacket says Ely produced the album, 
but that information comes almost as 
an afterthought; like a lot of great al- 
bums, this wasn’t produced, it was just 
recorded. And with a performer like 
Ely, that may be the best way to work: 
If it’s not broke, don’t fix it 

The band’s sound has been com- 
pared to the Stones circa Exile on Main 
Street, and it sometimes has a punch 
that gritty and solid, like a bar band 
cutting loose; but they also favor those 
great lost Texans, the Bobby Fuller 
Four (“I Fought the Law,” “Little An- 
nie Lou”), in the rolling rhythms and 
the effortless melding of soul and 
country and Tex-Mex grooves. They're 
equally at home on bluesy pop tunes 
(“Don’t Put a Lock on My Heart,” 
“Everybody Got Hammered”), wild 
shaggy dog stories (“My Baby Thinks 
She's French,” “Me and Billy the Kid”), 
and anthemic folk songs (“Silver City” 
and Butch Hancock's lovely, Townes 
Van Zandt-like “Row of Dominoes”). 

Ely’s voice has some of Gram Par- 
sons’s ingenuous confidence and lilt, 
and some of Rodney Crowell’s fine 
swagger. He's not above losing him- 
self inside the songs—as good as he 
is at interpreting Butch Hancock and 
Jimmie Gilmore, on his own songs he'll 
throw away some of his best lines. 
“Letter to L.A.,” an urgent and bluesy 
ballad reminiscent of the Stones’ “Fool 
to Cry,” seems to be about hopes, 
faithlessness, and lost promises, but it 
comes through as an indecipherable 
exorcism, the words mumbled be- 
cause they're not that important after 
all; all that really matters is the sound, 
the wail, and the wild and desperate 
need to sing, to spend your voice like 
money, no matter what you buy. 











—Brian Cullman 
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Robbie Robertson 
Robbie Robertson 
Geffen 


On Thanksgiving Day 1976, Robbie 
Robertson slipped off his battered 
Stratocaster and waved a final good- 
bye to the crowd jamming San Fran- 
cisco’s Winterland for The Band's Last 
Waltz concert. After 16 years of play- 
ing dives and dancehalls, stadiums 
and arenas, the group's guitarist and 
chief songwriter decided that he’d had 
enough. Rock'n’ roll lost one of its 
most eloquent voices. 

For over a decade, the author of 
such achingly beautiful songs as “It 
Makes No Difference,” “The 
Weight,” and “The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down" avoided the assort- 
ed Band renunions that surfaced over 
the years. He must have been content 
to produce a handful of Martin Scor- 
sese soundtracks, star in a movie 
called Carny, and watch his three kids 
grow up. 

But with the release of his self-titled 
solo debut album, Robertson has 
swiftly and elegantly stepped back 
into a music scene that has changed 
radically since his departure. Without 
trying to xerox his former triumphs or 
past glories or come across as some 
money-mad wash-up, Robertson has 
layered nerve on top of imagination 
and produced the seemingly impossi- 
ble: a record that sounds almost noth- 
ing like his past music, but that 
proudly stands beside his best. Ten 
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years later, he sounds like he hasn’t 
missed a beat. 

Don’t get me wrong. Robertson 
hasn’t burned all his bridges behind 
him. He simply acted the preacher ata 
marriage of his past with our present. 
There are still thick slabs of folk and 
gospel, harmonies and horn charts. 
But he’s employed some crack studio 
vets—bassist Tony Levin, drummer 
Manu Katche, and Bill Dillon on am- 
bient guitar—picked a fantastic pro- 
ducer in Daniel Lanois, and utilized 
backup musicians like Peter Gabriel, 
U2, the BoDeans, and Maria McKee 
of Lone Justice. He even sings, some- 
thing he formerly passed off to 
Bandmates. 

The album's opener, “Fallen An- 
gel,’ begins quietly with a steadily 
loudening heartbeat, the sound of an 
artist coming back to life. Robertson's 
opening couplet—Are you out 
there2/Can you hear me?”’—is like the 
nervous aside of a once-famed, long- 
lost actor waiting in the darkness off- 
stage as the houselights dim and the 
curtain creeps up on opening night. 
The song is a gorgeous hymn to ex- 
Band piano player Richard Manuel, 
who hung himself in a Florida hotel 
room last year. “Sometimes | thought 
you felt too much/You crossed into the 
shadow land,” Robertson sings in an 
alternately pleading falsetto and 
plaintive rasp, while Peter Gabriel 
provides the breathy chorus counter- 
points. It is a painful and emotional 
piece that serves as a perfect intro by 


embracing the past, then moving on. 

What follows is a package of songs 
that reveal nothing so much as an in- 
credible willingness to experiment. 
From the whiplash of “American Rou- 
lett,” with the BoDeans and Maria 
McKee wailing behind Robertson’s 
slipstream, to the gentle tribute to his 
Iroquois heritage on “Broken Arrow,” 
Robertson is continually dipping into 
his musical palette and splashing col- 
ors across his vinyl canvas. 

The most striking surprise is “Sweet 
Fire of Love,” which begins like some- 
one just did a quick-change on the ste- 
reo and plopped the needle down on 
the new U2 release. With the Edge 
scratching a typically spacy and biting 
guitar figure and Bono howling along 
behind, the crackling number tackles 
that hardest of chores: staying in love. 
“Sweet Fire” continually builds until 
Edge and Robertson push and shove 
their way into a guitar duel. Sheesh. 

It’s hard to knock an album that hits 
as many targets as this one. Mood 
pieces fragile as teacups rest beside 
funky rockers; painful tributes to 
friends wasted by the road are juxta- 
posed against humorous insights. 
Three-quarters of the way through the 
album, on the slinky “Somewhere 
Down the Crazy River,” you can al- 
most hear Robertson’s lip curl up in a 
quirky grin as he asserts “This is sure 
stirrin’ up some ghosts for me." That 
makes two of us. 


—lim Daly 


Tétes Noires 
Clay Foot Gods 
Rounder 





The critics loved Tétes Noires’ first 
two indie releases, even though they 
bitched about their French name (pro- 
nounced tet-new-ares), which means 
blackheads, referring to their hair col- 
or, not their complexions. The critics 
loved them, even if they couldn’t get a 
fresh read on six feminist rockers from 
Minneapolis. But just because Tétes 
Noires are an all-girl band with great 
harmonies, must they automatically 
be compared with the Raincoats, the 


Bangles, the Go-Gos, the Roches, the 
Andrew Sisters, and the Dixie Cups? 

Yes, there are cuts that recall all 
those bands, but Tétes Noires are 
more eclectic, and that’s the differ- 
ence. On, Clay Foot Gods, they 
bounce from simple melodies to 
quirky tempos, mixing bubblegum 
pop, metal rock, new wave, and voca- 
lese. Pretty impressive for a group that 
formed in 1983 as a short-term 
project. 

But don’t think Tétes Noires are just 
a clever cover band skipping through 
a potpourri of styles; on the contrary, 
this gang has carved an original 
sound: stellar harmonies and sharp 
lyrics tempered with humor. “Pour 
More Water on Her, George,” their 
spoof of wet T-shirt contests, is a jazzy 
vocal tour that slinks along Cynthia 
Bartell’s bass lines. Lead singer Jenni- 
fer Holt (a former Miss South Dakota) 
observes: “This ain’t no Miss Amer- 
ica, folks/ but it might as well be/ 
‘cause there's no official ballot/ just 
men with eyes to see.” The sentiment 
here is similar to that on Phranc’s “Fe- 
male Mudwrestling.”’ All the cuts on 
Clay Foot Gods are original, and al- 
most everyone helps with the song- 
writing, although Camille Gage and 
Holt are Tétes Noires’ main writers. 
The latter’s fine piece “Why Are the 
Farmers Dying?”, with its striking 
a cappella arrangement, proves Tétes 
Noires have other political concerns 
besides sexism. 

The bottom line is these women can 
rock, and that’s why everybody likes 
them, despite any disturbing lyrics. 
On the mellow, metal-edged “Bless 
Me,” the mostly ex-Catholic band 
mocks confession, propelling their 
disdain with Cristel Little’s driving 
thythms and Renee Kayon’s guitar 
riffs, The more complex time signature 
on “The Plain” recalls Jane Siberry’s 
writing, but Holt’s violin and voice 
make it Tétes Noires’. Throughout 
Clay Foot Gods, Holt and Cage alter- 
nate lead-vocal chores, and on the 
danceable “World Turning,” an early 
Blondie-ish tune, Cage really moves 
‘out over a hot rhythm section. 

It's fun when Tétes Noires mess 
with early 60s sounds, and the album 
has just enough retro material; any 
more would be tedious. The Mersey 
beat comes back on “Tell Me When,"’ 
featuring Angela Frucci’s Farfisa or- 
gan. The weepy farewell sentiment 
and candied harmonies on “Dear 
Jane” are classic girl-group fare, but 
it’s better than arehash—it’s the genre 
updated with Tétes Noires' late-’80s 
arrangements. So after five years to- 
gether, these renegades from the Mid- 
west, who formed as a temporary 
outlet for all the weird shit they 
couldn't play in their other bands, 
have wrapped up their third record 
and finally landed a label. It’s about 
time. More people should hear Tétes 
Noires. 





—Kate Walter 
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Swans 
Children of God 
Caroline 


Children of God is a great Swans al- 
bum and, possibly, an outstanding 
record by any standards. And it’s the 
dreaded double set to boot! At times, 
the grandeur achieved is purt near un- 
endurable. The band’s early noise- 
mongering has flowered into a unique, 
surprisingly versatile vocabulary of 
dark shades, metallic harshness, and 
crushing heaviness. The imploding 
black massive. Time and again, Swans 
plunge purposefully into dense, dank, 
hypnotic pools of heated passion and 
frightful power. Once you cut through 
the squeamishness that this ensemble 
seems to engender in even the most 
hale-hearted, what Swans are about is 
powerfully stated sound, powerful 
feeling, and power itself—the rock ‘n’ 
roller's Grail, and don’t you forget it! 

As usual, band locus M. Gira plays 
with loaded dice, choosing topics to 
strike the deepest emotional chords 
danged hard. On Swans’ last quartet 
of releases, it was sex as politics and 
vice versa. Children of God explores 
religion, sex, and seemingly perverse 
interminglings ‘twixt the two. God is 
depicted as a stud; a porcelain asex- 
uality represents the highest piety; a 
lover loses himself in an epiphany of 
torrid, electric flesh. The basic prem- 
ises are turned every which way—is it 
a jewel encrusted by mud, or is it wet 
earth marred by an icy facet?—and set 
forth in as penetrative a fashion as is 
humanly conceivable. Swans sock 
you right in the gut as is their wont. 

Children of God's wallop is ampli- 
fied by akiller sucker punch. The extra 
space on hand has been used as a cru- 
cial element of light to throw the dark 
into relief, and appears that much 
more ebon. Keyboardist Jarboe war- 
bles disarmingly sweet against sparse, 
chilling pianoon “In My Garden” and 
“Blackmail.” Gira himself is backed 
by acoustic guitars on “You're Not 
Real, Girl.” Yow! It’s these moments 
that could spell a point of entry for the 
timid, and from there onto the re- 
strained terror of “We Believe in 
Love"’—what Leonard Cohen's col- 
laboration with Spector could’ve been 
(ifJack Nitzche had been aboard), and 
perhaps thence to the still sterner stuff 
like “Like a Drug”—Metallica should 
wield such mammoth crunch! 

Fuck. If you can’t make this music 
part of your life, you ain’t living. 


—Howard Wuelting, Jr 


Binky Philips 
Binky Philips 
Caroline Records 


Back in the 1970s, when it wasn’t hip 
to be clean or sober or monogamous 
or even very nice, Binky had a band 
called the Planets that played tradi- 
tional rock ‘n’ roll. Binky worked at 
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the New York Times and wore red nail 
polish and Joe Cocker boots with cres- 
cent moons on them and dyed a red- 
and-green Saturn in his hair, just so 
people would get the point. 

Now Binky works in a record store 
and has a new band and a new epony- 
mous album that’s clean and sober 
and monogamous. It’s a live album, 
and not at Budokan, either. This is 
rock ‘n’ roll B.C.—Before Commer- 
cials, Before Corporations. No gim- 
micks, no doll, no lunchbox. 

Binky likes Abba and pre-anorexia 





Loura Levine: 


Carpenters and even a song by 
Wham! Binky’s influences also in- 
clude Jerry Lewis and Shecky Green. 
He used to want to be an Imperial, a 
Contour, or a Four Season. His new al- 
bum’s full of heartbreak, what hap- 
pens when good affairs go bad, except 
for “What Are We Fighting For,” 
which sounds like the Chevy Nova he 
spent his summer vacation driving all 
over Long Island. While on Fire Island, 
he heard Judas Priest’s “Screaming for 
Vengeance,” and had a small distinct 
revelation about the validity of big 





guitar cliches. “Out of My Life” is full 
‘of angst and betrayal, and has direct 
roots in Godfather li—the part where 
Al Pacino says to his bodyguard, “1 
don’t want anything to happen to my 
brother while my mother is alive.” 
“Nothing's Free” relates directly to 
the bacon cheeseburgers and home 
fries at Joe Jr.'s. “Anna (That's the Way 
Feel)’ is as romantic as a big towel on 
a lonely dune in the blazing sunshine, 
while ‘Watching Wendy Walk 
Away” is the closest thing to Binky’s 
favorite schmaltz tune, Skeeter Da- 
vis’s “The End of the World.’” 

Remember what a margarita tasted 
like with salt and without little pieces 
of kiwi to fuck it up? Binky does. 


—Suki Pett 


Einstierzende 
Neubauten 

Fuenf Auf Der Nach Oben 
Offenen Richterskala 
Some Bizzare/Relativity 


At the core of the Neubies’ schtick is a 
knee-jerk rejection of every last ele- 
ment considered essential to rock mu- 
sic: guitars, drums, blues-based chord 
changes, lyrics auf English (let alone 
concerning cars and girls), Still, their 
music sings in your gut just like ‘“Satis- 
faction” did. They have successfully 
taken rock's cannibalistic one-up- 
manship to the only subsequent stage 
imaginable at this point in the game. 

Fuenf Auf Der Nach Oben Offenen 
Richterskala is their most mellifluous 
offering to date, littered with bass and 
synths and big beats. Of course, 
there's still the noise, that glorious, lib- 
erating, barrier-ramming din: cold 
steel crashing, hapless junk being 
dropped and socked and cut to rib- 
bons. On this record though, the com- 
motion’s been daubed on with 
comparative judiciousness. On 
“Keine Schénheit (Ohne Gefahr)”"—a 
bold restating of Popol Vuh’s “Bruder 
Des Schattens’’—a stark bass hook is 
subtly colored by gentle washes of in- 
creasingly menacing white noise. 
Elsewhere it comes in quick, loud, stra- 
tegic spurts, providing a savage per- 
cussive counterpoint to Blixa Bar- 
geld’s hoarse ranting on “Mo Di Mi Fr 
Sa So.” “Ich Bin’ is a dizzying on- 
slaught, a relentless succession of high 
explosive sounds that kick right off ata 
feverish pace and never let up for an 
instant, like a school of piranhas 
striking. 

All in all, Fuenf rocks just the way 
Jimmy Osterberg’s Psychedelic 
Stooges must’ve when they tried inter- 
preting Harry Partsch with miked oil 
drums and guitar feedback, way back 
when. And I do dig Neubauten’s take 
‘on “Morning Dew” more than either 
the Grateful Dead's, Jeff Beck’s, or 
Nazareth’s. 





—Howard Wuelfing, Jr 


Various Artists 
Piledriver: The Wrestling 
Album Il 

Epic 


On its face, Piledriver: The Wrestling 
Album I has a message that some of us 
may not be willing to accept—one al- 
bum of recorded music by exhibition 
wrestlers was not enough. A sequel 
was required. The blame for this 
should not be placed upon Epic Rec- 
ords or Rick Derringer, the guitar ge- 
nius who is the musical brains behind 
the brawn. The blame must be shared 
by all of us equally, because by doing 
nothing to prevent this album, we are 
all responsible for its presence. 

How and why this happened re- 
quires a very complex analysis of our 
cultural psyche—particularly our in- 
satiable hunger for licensed and styl- 
ized characterization. Suffice it to say, 
we no longer want personality or 
depth from our entertainment idols. 
All that is required is a one-dimen- 
sional characterization capable of 
episodic serialization. In this sense, 
Piledriver is a scientific approach to 
cross-pollination, because it really 
isn’t a wrestling album at all. 

The songs aren’t written by wres- 
tlers, and with the exception of “If You 
Only Knew,” they aren’t about wres- 
tling. None of the musical tracks are 
performed by wrestlers, and even 
when they occasionally sing, the 
wrestlers are backed or joined by stu- 
dio singers. Hulk Hogan, who is fea 
tured on the cover, doesn’t even 
appear on the album. But you know 
what? It doesn’t matter. Because we're 
not talking Grammy material, we're 
talking licensing concept. What's im- 
portant is that each of the “distinctive 
names and characters’ (all trade- 
marks of TitanSports, Inc.) are slotted 
into an appropriate radio format. 

The result is what you expect. Ax 
and Smash, who wear Kiss-style 
makeup, perform a Kiss-style metal 


tune, “Demolition.” Honky Tonk 
Man, who squeezes into Vegas Elvis 
duds, does a honky tonk tune, appro- 
priately titled “Honky Tonk Man.’ 
Slick does a Blowfly-style rap, “Jive 
Soul Bro,’ and Vince McMahon, con- 
fidant to wrestling pyschopaths, gives 
an AORish warning to all who dare to 
stand in his way, “Stand Back.” 

But two things make this album spe- 
cial. One is Rick Derringer, guitar 
meister supreme who flies through 
style, riffs, and chord patterns like the 
consummated [sic] professional that 
hes; if nothing else, P-Driver is an en- 
cyclopedia of ’80s-guitar session 
styles. 

The other thing is the hidden mes- 
sage that underlies the licensed wres- 
tling phenomenon. We want our pop 
stars to have exaggerated comic book 
proportions. We want our men big 
and beefy. That's the American way. 
As Hillbilly Jim sings, “Lord knows I'm 
big and strong.” Unfortunately, this 
kind of message can send a big chill 
into the hearts of rock ‘n’ roll, the last 
refuge for the small, skinny, and 
scrawny, 

But wait, there’s more! With Pile- 
driver, you don’t just get more World 
Wrestling Federation licensing and 
studio outtakes, you get something 
bigger than the record itself: a bench- 
mark for our cultural development. As 
‘our world incrementally increases its 
rate of information digestion, our frag- 
ile ability to appreciate and experi- 
ence life is gradually diminishing. 
Piledriver: The Wrestling Album Il al- 
lows us to stop for a moment and real- 
ize just how far we have come since 
man began walking upright. 


—Rich Stim 


Opposite: Michael Gira doing his 
‘Swans song. Below: the Honky 
Tonk Man wrestling with Elvis. Elvis 
won. 
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Sometimes A.C. Reed wonders if he’s in the right line of work. He’s 
played with Albert Collins and Eric Clapton, Buddy Guy and the Roll- 
ing Stones. He's established himself as the definitive Chicago blues 
saxophone player. But he’s tired of reaching yam into his pockets 
and finding nothing but sideman change Yi and loundry lint 
A.C. Reed finally steps into the spotlight y with his Alli- 
gator Records debut, “I’m in the Wrong \.Business!,” 
featuring singing and songwriting skills to match his tenor 
tenacity, plus guest appearances from his friends 
Stevie Ray Vaughan and Bonnie Raitt. You'll wonder W 
what took him so long. 
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Column by John Leland ‘obono, the Long Island 


electrician, bodybuilder, and intellec- 
tual to whom this and all subsequent 
issues of SPIN are dedicated, has con- 
fessed that when it comes to Jessica 
Hahn, despite his weight training, his 
“flesh is weak." Such confessions are 
yet forthcoming from Barry Hawkin: 
Dinh Nguyen, and—by Hahn's pre- 
dictions—14,997 other men. In times 
like these, it's comforting to be able to 
turn to someone like Eric B. for unflur- 
tied critical insight. James Brown, as 
Eric B. sees it, is to the c inda- 
mentalist/collusionist/neodisco mon- 
key business of 1987 as pink Cadillacs 
were to a recent, more flamboyant 
time. He is, that is, the thing. 

A casual visit to Eric’s record empo- 
rium of choice reveals that he speaks 
the truth. On display: “Do the James 

““Feelin’ James’ (bootleg), 
“Feelin’ James” (“legit”), “The 
father,” “Make It Funky,” “Make It 
Funky’ (again), “Payback’s a Mutha, 
“Get Into It." And that’s not counting 
actual James Brown records. 

A similar visit to the digs where the 
English production team of Stock, Ai 
ken, and Waterman (Dead or Alive, 
Bananarama, lots of other stuff, trust 
me) shop would turn up a whole 
nother breed of automobile. Across 
England, 24 pirate radio stations 
churn out their versions of New York 
urban radio, stimulating a cultist jones 
for “rare grooves” records, bootlegs of 
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old R&B and disco records. 

Such activity is not lost on the ex- 
tremely clockwise Stock, Aitken, and 
Waterman. What they don’t know 
about surrogate pink Cadillacs isn’t 
worth knowing: the fetish for rose 
Naugahyde, the cultist lust for fields of 
chrome—forget about it. So when the 
producers laid down their own art 0’ 
noise, they played as much to a fetish 
as to an aesthetic. And they pinned the 
year just as neatly as you could ask. If 
you missed 1987, you can catch up by 
spending some time with the team’s 
“Roadblock’’ (A&M). 

Originally released in a generic 
sleeve with a mi jum of informa- 
tion, “Roadblock” passed itself off as 
arare grooves bootleg, thereby attach- 
ing both the romance of questionable 
legality and the authenticity of the old 
and American. The retro-funky 
grooves inside, which function as 
packaging as much as music, do noth- 
ing to dispel the misconception. 
“Roadblock” takes a one-word tag, a 
scratchy guitar figure, a metallic whi 
tle, and the best rhythm section mon- 
ey could program, and hits a lazy 
stride that only an American could see 
as a disengaged English stylization. 
Yet | admire it as | do Chinatown: for 
its artifice, not its realism. The English 
public, convinced it was a- bootleg, 
made it No. 1. 

So okay, so a couple weeks later, 
along comes M.A.R.RS., a spi 
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from the would-be hip hoppers in Co- 
lourbox, with a record called “Pump 
Up the Volume” (4th & B’way). The 
title comes from an Eric B, and Rakim 
lyric, a digital James Brown flashes a 
hood ornament in the mix, and though 
the creditable Chicago-style synthetic 
vamp lacks a hook, this too goes to 
No. 1. As James would say, good God, 
yall 


But such are only false pink Cadillacs. 
And James Brown, being not only the 
world’s greatest entertainer but also 
Mr. Dynamite, the amazing Mr. 
Please Please himself, the hardest 
working man in show business, would 
not abandon his quest for the real 
thing just yet. Not, at least, while there 
are still megamix bootlegs to contend 
with. 

Afrika Bambaataa probably started 
it all around the beginning of this dec- 
ade with “Fusion Beats Vol. 2” (on 
Bozo Meko, if you're keeping score) 
Using a home tape deck and a pause 
button (or so the legend goes), he con- 
structed a collage from pieces of the 
records he and other Bronx deejays of 
the day were using: James Brown’s 
“Get Up, Get Into It and Get In- 
volved,” “Champ” by the Mohawks, 
Dyke and the Blazers’ amazing “Let a 
Woman Be a Woman (Let a Man Be a 
Man).” For months, Bambaataa kept 
the mix to himself; it was reason 
enough to pay to attend his parties. 


Now no house is a proper home with- 
out a copy. 

“Fusion Beats" is farther under- 
ground than anything in the Under- 
ground column, and probably still 
outsells all those records combined. 
Illegality, in combination with a sus- 
tained shelf life, is your surest guaran- 
tee of quality. If you ask me, these 
records propose a new, progressive 
relationship between the artist and the 
work, one based on use rather than 
authorship; but if you ask the records, 
they probably just want to be funky, 
and maybe to proliferate. 

To get an idea: with an absolute 
goal of meeting Bambaataa, Brooklyn 
admen and hip hop fanatics Double 
Dee & Steinski spliced thousands of 
pieces of tape into “Lesson Two 
(Yames Brown Mix)" and “Lesson 3 
(History of Hip Hop Mix)” (on Tommy 
Boy—released to radio only, at least 
in theory). They used spoken word, 
plenty of James, commercials, and 
classic uptown break records (gleaned 
from a highly influential series of boot- 
leg break-beat compilations, but that’s 
another story), and got to meet the 
man. Along comes another crew, and 
they cut ‘Lesson 3’ into Aretha’s 
“Rock Steady” and some other stuff, 
and call it “Feelin’ James” (T.D.), an 
epochal boot. Another bunch with an 
absurdist sense of humor—or a nose 
for a dollar—goes right to the source, 
bootlegging the Double Dee & Stein- 
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ski bootleg and calling it “History of 
Hip Hop” (R.P.M.). Fresh Gordon cre- 
ates his own megamix and calls it 
“Feelin’ James” (Tommy Boy), puts 
his own name on it, and waits to see 
what happens when the sample-hap- 
py hip hop scene becomes a play- 
ground for copyright lawyers. The 
ghosts at T.D. follow with “Rock the 
House,” a smoking megablitz on 
the B-Boys’ cut of the same name 

All of these records are available in 
New York, in two or three hip hop spe- 
cialty shops. In England, a Jamesophi- 
lic bunch called Coldcut, operating 
under the motto, “Sorry, But This Just 
isn’t Music,’” has made three very wit- 
ty but also very English megabools. If 
there’s interesting splicing in your ar- 
ea (or basement), let me know. 


COLD CRUSHES 


Roxanne Shanté, “Have a Nice Day” 
(Cold Chillin’) 

Public Enemy, “Rebel Without a 
Pause’ (Def Jam/Columbia) 

Audio Two, “Top Billin’ ” (Priority) 
MC Lyte, “I Cram to Understand U 
(Sam)" (Priority) 

Mr. X & Mr. Z, “Mr. X & Mr. Z Drink 
Old Gold” (Urban Rock) 

Busy Bee, “Suicide” (Strong City) 
Super Lover Cee & Casanova Rud, 








“Do the James ... "” (Citi-Beat) 
Jellybean, he Real Thing’’ 
(Chrysalis) 
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UNDERG 


he dog’s crying and my 
wife's visibly upset about 
the noise. But I figured 
that you deserved to know, 
something about 
Borbetomagus. It just seemed right. 
So I’ve spent the last few days 
immersed in the combo’s albs in 
order to give you, the smart (almost 
smug?) consumer, a few choice tips. 
What is Borbetomagus? Basically, 
it’s two horn players, Don Dietrich 
and Jim Sauter, plus guitarist Donald 
Miller. Most people call ‘em a jazz 
band, but they've got a better view of 
“somewhere else” than most bands 
filed in the “Other Music” section, 
gnarlier presence than anybody 
found in the “Industrial” bins, and 
their stuff blares and shimmies with 
raw excitement the way “Rock’’’s 
supposed to. Noisy sons of bitches, 
but funny, great to watch, and 
possessors of a highly worthy 
discography, the primary portions of 
which are detailed here. 
Borbetomagus (Agaric, 48 White 


Ave., South Nyack, NY 10960), 
features five selections called 
concordats. The term literally refers 
to an ecclesiastical agreement 
between a pope and a government. 
I'm not sure who's who here, but 
an additional agent for one of the 
parties is Brian Doherty, who adds 
some high-profile post-Stockhausen 
electronics, thwarting Miller‘s attempt 
to raise a solid curtain of guitar 
feedback. While these two 
immovable objects battle it out, 
Sauter and Dietrich just close their 
eyes and try to overwhelm 
everything. My fave track is 
“Concordat 4,” which sounds like 
some long-dormant mammoth trying 
to wrench itself outta the La Brea 
Tar Pits whilst beset by a flock 

of Canadian dentists. 

Work on What Has Been Spoiled 
(Agaric), a collaboration with English 
power-electronics pioneer Hugh 
Davies, features six more concordats. 
The liner notes mention the “plink- 
plonk-ploong” school of new music; 





Borbetomagus is to that as Godzilla 
is to Morris the Thimbleworm. 

The electronics here combine with 
the guitar (more of a magnetic- 
field disruptor in this instance than 
an outright feedback engine) to open 
up jagged holes in your earplates. 
The horns then elbow through these 
rents like Crisco’ed wrestlers 
worming around Cyndi Lauper’s 
lower intestine. 

Sauter, Dietrich, Miller (Agaric) 
was recorded at a handful of live 
dates between '79 and ‘81. Brian 
Doherty adds some electronics 
to one piece, but the other three are 
pure experiments in fierce trio 
sound. A special treat here is the 
selection performed before a 
befuddled audience at Bergen 
Community College. Even though 
the horns break into a highly melodic 
section at one point (recalling the 
phrasing of Ayler’s spirituals), the 
crowd is too startled to do anything 
but wish the band was elsewhere. 
| guess they'd been expecting the 


Our critic braves 
a week of 
Borbetomagus 
and lives. 


Column by 
Byron Coley 


Laughing Dogs. 

Next up are a pair of records 
featuring a very expanded lineup. 
Industrial Strength (Leo, 130 Twyford 
Rd., West Harrow, Middlesex, 
England) and Borbetojam (Cadence, 
Cadence Bldg., Redwood, NY 
13679) both come from one 
monumental session of October 
1981, and feature a bunch of 
spontaneous music luminaries: 
Toshinori Kondo (trumpet), Milo Fine 
(piano, drums, clarinet), Tristan 
Honsinger (cello), and Peter Kowald 
(bass). Both LPs offer ultra-aggressive 
group improvisation, but neither is 
as wickedly concise as the other 
records. Borbetojam shows what 
these guys do when they're forced to 
interact with a rhythm section. The 
long “Concordat No. 15” on this 
album's as close as I've heard 
Borbetomagus come to doing what 
would be square-acceptable 
“outside” ensemble playing. And 
they do it really well. Industrial 
Strength has a harsher tone with 
Sauter and Dietrich’s horns seeming 
to provide most of the clues as to 
where things are going. This stuff’s 
good, but it’s really tangential to 
the main body of the band’s work. 

Barbed Wire Maggots (Agaric) has 
the lads back in top trio form with 
the two highly assaultive side- 
long improvs. Without drums, bass, 
cello, or piano they're forced to 
rely on internal rhythms for their 
cadence, and the shrieking comes in 
bursts (or waves) (or spurts). They 
allow precious silence to well up 
behind the undulating reeds, building 
up pressure before it comes spraying 
cout all over the place. Miller's guitar 
works like a steel-reinforced mud 
wall on this one. 

The double LP Zurich (Agaric) 
documents a blow-fest at the Rote 
Fabrik, and embraces more turf than 
any nude farm-boy’s ever likely to. 
Ranging from the formal Chicago- 
Avant-jass opening section of 
“Fleetwood DeKooning” to Miller’s 
sliding guitar sluices on “Schwarma 
Death,” the sheer length of this 
show seems to have caused ‘em to 
pull out all their tricks. Heck, the 
two Dons even swap instruments 
(guitar for sax) on “Refried Tampons.” 
They also indulge in a lot of what 
sound like attempts to trip each 
other up. On “Nein Is the Loneliest 


Number,” for instance, it’s almost 
like each member was trying to trick 
his bandmates into blind alleys so 
that the follower would be left 
stranded and embarrassed. And | 
dunno if this was the actual case or 
not, but there is a ton of listening here. 
New York Performances (Agaric), 
the band’s newest album, makes 
it clear that these joes are constantly 
advancing into uncharted regions 
of white-out heaven. There are 
some spots that I'd swear weren't 
created by just sax and guitar (surely 
that's the lathe of heaven bisecting 
God's biggest harmonica about 
seven minutes into the first side), but 
I know better. These gentlemen 
are capable of producing an infinite 
array of sounds with instruments 
so basic to the whole musical process 
that it’s tough to believe that they're 
the first ones to stumble across so 
many new frontiers. But they are. 
Pioneers in the extreme (and of 
the extreme), their blare is free and 
loud and will never be the province 
of those toads who would gladly 
suck at the ‘hind of Ollie North. 


Texas is a pretty big state. Let me 
rephrase that: Texas is a damn big 
state. Big enough to burp out 
contemporaneous combos as 
diversely swank as the Leroi Brothers, 
the Butthole Surfers, and Poison 

13, to name but three, Still, not many 
outfits, Lone Starred or otherwise, 
can hang with the Texas Instruments. 
Witness their eponymous LP on 
Rabid Cat (RO. Box 49263, Austin, 
TX 78765). There are bits on here 
that'll remind you of everybody from 
ZZ Top to the Meat Puppets, but 
each little piece is so jagged and goes 
whipping by your face so 
disconnectedly that it’s tough to 
figure out what the heck’s goin’ on 
before it’s over. A trio, the 
Instruments can play para-funk like a 
stripped-down Big Boys, slam down 
stakes of solid sixties drug-kill blues 
like the Moving Sidewalks, diddle an 
instrumental like Kaleidoscope 
(U.S.), and swallow a Dylan cover 
like nobody's beeswax. With all 

the cross-references I've jammed in 
here (and this is only the tip of a 

big, sandy iceberg), you can see why 
you're gonna have to make your 
own decision on these guys. 
Assuming you like music, of course. 


Amongst the collector-scum-hordes 
the Skeletons’ recordings are more 
desirable than extra teeth. Born 
(more or less) as the Symptoms, 
eventually transmuting into the 
Morells, the Skeletons (now back 
together) are a bundle of straight-up 


Opposite: To Damascus: (L-R) Tyran 
Von Pagenhardt, Sylvia Juncosa, 
David Winogrond. Above: Texas 
Instruments: (L-R) David Woody, Ron 
Marks, Steve Chapman. 


rock ‘n’ roll potential. In their first 
incarnation, these four kings of 
Springfield, Missouri, dropped wax 
on cover tunes as incongruent as 
Jan & Dean’s “Gas Money” and 
Peter, Paul & Mary’s “Very Last Day,” 
then burrowed their way into 

bona fide classic American trash-pop 
originals like “Trans Am,” an ode 

to the last U.S. muscle car. Using a 
bit o’ surf, a bit o’ billy, and a whole 
lotta rock ‘n’ roll, they made every 
last inch of this crap sing like a 
drunk’s beeper. Party-sounds 
supreme. Unfortunately, the singles 
that these beeps appeared on were 
impossible to track down, even if 


you knew about ‘em. And you didn’t. 
So get on your knees and thank 
your lucky smudge that Scottish fan- 
genius Lindsay Hutton has decided 
to start a label to supplement his 
awesome Next Big Thing fanzine. 
‘Cause hey, the first release on 

the NBT label (20 Albert Ave., 
Grangemouth, Stirlingshire, FK3 9AT, 
Scotland), Rockin’ Bones, collects 
the Skeletons’ best rarities and adds 
a few new-to-the-light-of-day tracks 
as well. And if it doesn’t make you 
shake, rattle, and hoot, you can put 
your pants back on and go home. 


Sylvia Juncosa has a hard time 
keeping a band together; she’s played 
with hordes of fellow Angelinos 
since she first popped up as 
keyboardist with the Leaving Trains. 
In the intervening years she’s 
thankfully shucked the ivories (she 
was not the Leaving Trains’ strong 
suit) and picked up the guitar. With 
all three versions of To Damascus 
and (urk) especially since she joined 


SWA, Juncosa’s guitar style has 
become gigantic and numbing. On 
the awesome second side of the new 
To Damascus album, Come to Your 
Senses (Ringent/Restless/Enigma), 
the band’s trio dynamics may harken 
back to Cream a bit (Sylvia can 

even pen a lyric as painfully naif as 
Pete Brown did), but there's little 
actual precedent for her guitar- 
whizzing. Loud, not taggable as 
punk, metal, or psych, it rocks its 
way into many oblique states of 
being. Meanwhile, Sylvia alternately 
jams her voice into any spot not 
filled with guit or wails counterpoint 
to her screaming strings. Listen to 


“(Lost in) Love Hell” and tell me who 
it sounds like. | wanna know. 


The Lazy Cowgirls are four Indiana 
bohunks who transplanted 
themselves to Los Angeles’s smut 
basin in 1984, and started cutting 
some serious rug. With their second 
LP Tapping the Source (Bomp, RO. 
Box 7112, Burbank, CA 91510), 
they've made their loud, Detroit- 
tinged bossness fully appreciable on 
vinyl. A song like “Goddamn Bottle” 
is the sorta skin-grinding scab- 
crunch that can make a dud like 
yourself feel like you're on to 
something big. Proffering meta- 
chow like a horrible hybrid of White 
Panther-era MC5 and the original 
Pagans (the previous standards 

for Midwest power-ooch), the 
Cowgirls should be entering your 
hall of fame, In high gear. About now. 





One of the most handily ass-skinning 
shows I’ve seen in this lifetime was 
that of a cave-crawling West 


Virginian one-man band named 
Hasil Adkins. Looking like a guy you 
just caught with a mouthful of your 
best goat, Haze tore up the club 
with a set of primitive hunch-rock 
that had even the staidest dinks 
doing belly rubs in the dirt. 
Anybody who thinks the Cramps 
(who do an alright cover of Adkins's 
“She Said”) approach the last word 
on unfetteredness should say howdy 
to the world’s forgotten man. Best 
introductory bets are Hasil’s two 
albums on Norton (RO. Box 646, 
Cooper Station, NYC 10003) and you 
oughta buy ‘em both since they're 
hosses of highly different but 





eminently complementary shades 
Out to Hunch collects a bloody 
goblet of Hasil’s fifties sides (back 
before he knew that the music 
he heard on the radio credited to 
Hank Williams was actually being 
performed by Hank and a band). It 
proves that this cooter lives inside 
a rock ‘n’ roll context as head- 
whammingly unique as any you've 
heard. On his new album, The Wild 
Man, Adkins gets sympathetic help 
from the ever-rockin’ A-Bones, and 
even relaxes enough to cut a brace 
of boo-hoo-hoo-ballads. Prime 
music for poaching possums, making 
license plates, gurgling moonshine, 
losing at chicken, etc. You need 
it bad. 

So yeah, why don’t you and your 
pals have a contest to see who 
can send me more good swag? 
Whoever sends the best and the most 
will get a superb prize chosen from 
my extensive collection of gewgaws. 
Honest. (RO. Box 301, W. Somerville, 
MA 02144), S 
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Meet America’s latest 
folk hero. Woody 
Guthrie never talked 
this filthy. 


GOT MY 


MOJO 


WORKING 


Article by 
Michael Corcoran 


Photography by 
Pete Tangen 


Elvis Presley came to Mojo Nixon in a dream and 
said, “Boy, never marry a woman with titties bigger 
than your head.” Not only is Elvis everywhere, he’s 
all-knowing as well. When Mojo holds a woman’s 
breast up to his head and looks in the mirror, that’s 
about as close to proposing marriage as a man 
can get. 

‘The name Mojo Nixon also came to Kirby Mac- 
millan ina dream. “I had this vision of Richard Nix- 
‘on fornicating with my mom in New Orleans,” he 
recounts. When he woke up, he was Mojo Nixon, 
“a combination of voodoo and bad politics, which 
pretty much sums up America.” 

Mojo Nixon’s favorite dream is one he has when 
he's wide awake. “If | can make me some money, 
I'm going to get me a ‘67 Chevy Malibu, jack the 
back of it up, get me an 8-track, put some Bach- 
man-Turner Overdrive in that sucker, and go back 
[to his hometown of Danville, Virginia] and run 
over some of those fuckers that fucked with me 
back in the old days.” 

As “Elvis Is Everywhere” and the album Bo Day 
Shus head up to Pete Cetera country, Mojo Nixon 
and his stick-slappin’ sidekick, Skid Roper, may 
soon be strapped into the white trash version of a 
Mercedes, using “Taking Care of Business” and 
sudden bursts of speed to terrorize the unfortunate 








residents of the town where “there are only two 
things to do: get drunk and drive around or drive 
around and get drunk.” 


SPIN: What do you tour in? 

MOJO: An ‘81 Ford Econoline. The first tour [’83] 
was in a ‘67 Ford Fairlane station wagon. That was 
a damn mistake. We'da been better off taking 
scooters or some damn thing, Coulda talked to Lou 
Reed and got us one of them faggotty-ass Honda 
scooters, as much good as that station wagon did. It 
broke down about every 300 feet. No amount of 
duct tape or chicken wire could hold the damn 
thing together. On that tour, more than once, we 
were broke down and broke. We was broker than a 
broke-dick dog, lower than a snake's belly in a 
deep ditch. 

SPIN: Have you ever been up against an audience 
that didn’t agree with what you were talking about? 
MOJO: For the last year or so, we've played pretty 
much to the converted, but we used to have heck- 
lers in the beginning, like when we opened for 
Buddy Wells and Junior Guy [sic] in New York. 
Some guy there, who | guess thought we weren't 
blues, we weren't funny, whatever, was yelling all 
this shit. He thought we were racist, | don’t know 
how he got that idea, so he yelled out “Howard 
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Beach!” So | finally said, “I was just at Howard 
Beach and | saw your mama. You probably 
wouldn't recognize her, though, cuz | SHAVED 
HER BOX!” | started whalin’ on this guy, getting 
right in his face, and said, “Have you got anything 
else to say, PENCIL DICK?! HUH?! HUH?!” and he 
finally left. 


Mojo Nixon is Richard Pryor in Woody Guthrie. 
He's either tirelessly toting the torch for individual- 
ity in its struggle against conformity, or he’s talking 
about pussy. Mojo's guitar is not a machine that 
kills fascists. Rather, it draws the sons and daugh- 
ters of fascists into a bubbly pool of fornication, 
inebriation, and celebration and then sends them 
back to Oak River Hills smelling like sin. Mojo 
favors love over war, fun over morality, preser- 
vation over profit, copulation over corporation, 
the little man over anyone bigger, and freedom 
over all comers. 


SPIN: Have you written a song about Bork yet? 
He’s got great rhyming possibilities. 

MOJO: | don’t think he deserves to be talked about 
too much. He's one of those mealy-mouth twits, 
you know. The greatest thing he said is [switches to 
your father’s voice], “I want to interpret the Consti- 
tution with the ideals our founders had.’” When the 
founding fathers wrote the Constitution, black peo- 
ple were slaves, women couldn’t vote, and only 
white people who owned property could have any- 
thing to do with the political process. 

SPIN: His beard's pretty radical for such a conser- 
vative guy, though. Only Navy guys run that beard- 
no-moustache look. 

MOJO: Well, you know, those guys figure, “We 
can’t get no pussy anyhow, so we might as well 
look as stupid as we can.” 


With radical politics and unbridled obscenity snak- 
ing in amongst tapping toes, Mojo Nixon and Skid 
Roper are the closest thing the Whee! Generation 
has to Country Joe and the Fish. Where the Fish had 
thousands at Woodstock spelling out F-U-C-K, 
Mojo and Skid proclaim that they “ain’t gonna pee 
pee in no cup unless Nancy Reagan drinks it up,’* 
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encourage listeners to “Burn Down the Malls," 
and reject the Protestant work ethic with the decla- 
ration “Wash No Dishes No More,” pounding 
home each notion with an acoustic buzz-saw 
rhythm that leans heavily on the boogie button. 
That's “boogie” as in John Lee Hooker, not K.C. 
and the Sunshine Band. Mojo growls, howls, 
preaches, yelps, sings with his eyes on fire, bangs 
‘on water-cooler bottles, stands on tables, and 
strums like he has a deal with the devil that'd make 
Robert Johnson wish he’d had Mojo's agent. Skid 
Roper, whose favorite Stone must be Bill Wyman, 
pounds a stick that looks like itshould carry a head, 
like the ones in Khartoum, only it has bells hanging 
off it. Only when Skid picks up a guitar and sings 
“Lincoln Logs” does the duo’s yin and yang, sweet 
and sour, Ike and Tina, manic depressive persona 
take a break. 


SPIN: How did you meet Skid? 

MOJO: |ain’tsure. | done told so many lies that it’s 
hard to discern the truth here. But it appears that it 
had something to do with Bigfoots from outer space 
who looked like Elvis. Imagine this 7-foot tall, 300- 
pound guy with fur all over his body and he looks 
like Elvis. He’s flying a space ship look like a giant 
can of beenie weenies. Well, these guys, they 
musta sent down one of those intergalactic signals 
and put a whammy on me and Skid, and the next 
thing you know we's playin’ together in a women’s 
prison in Arkansas, which is, by the way, run by 
Howlin Wolf's mama. You don’t wanna mess with 
her. Lord, no. She take your teeth out and hit you 
with them. 


If Mojo Nixon were a postcard, he'd be one of a 
cowboy riding a 15-fodt-high jackrabbit. If he were 
a beverage, he’d be a Yoo-Hoo and gin boiler- 
maker, If he were a state, he’d be Louisiana, where 
the white folks speak French and the blacks have 
Brooklyn accents and march down the street look- 
ing like they've been tarred and feathered by Liber- 
ace. But Mojo isn’t any of those things. He’s a white 
American male musician and he’s out to push that 
designation beyond all imposed boundaries. He's 
the Chuck Yeager of free spirits. 


SPIN: Have you ever been sued for slander? 
MOJO: Hell no. | wish | was. 

SPIN: Not even by Martha Quinn? [For “Stuffin’ 
Martha’s Muffin,” on last year’s “Get Out of My 
Way’ EP]. 

MOJO: Not even chicken-ass Martha Quinn. She 
never called me, never wrote me no letters. She 
met some friends of mine and didn’t tell ‘em noth- 
ing. The best story | heard is that her and Stiv Bators, 
you know, they were like a little number there, 
doin’ the do and what, and they were coming out of 
some dang Lower East Side New York sushi bar or 
fu-fu food place or something and these two guys, 
big Mojo fans, started yelling at the top of their 
heads, “Hey! Stuffin’ Martha's Muffin!” and she 
turned green and ran down the street and into a taxi 
cab. 

SPIN: How did your appearance on the Joan Rivers 
show come about? You make fun of her on “Elvis Is 
Everywhere.” 

MOJO: She’dalready been gone by the time | was 
‘on [August, 10, 1987, the tenth anniversary of El- 
vis's death]. The whole show was supposed to be 
an Elvis show and they had all this great shit. There 
‘was going to be ten Elvis imitators, each doing a 
line from “Hound Dog” or something, and an Elvis 
séance. They had a huge Elvis head, a ten-foot-high 


“1 like a wild woman, 

one with a wild look in her eye, 
one that ain't afraid to 

vomit on ya.” 


cardboard head, and his tongue was going to be a 
slide and that’s how you were going to have to en- 
ter the show. But they chickened out and decided 
not to do all that stuff. 

SPIN: Did you sing the line about Elvis being inside 
Joan Rivers but trying to get out? 

MOJO: | was going to, but like the day before, her 
husband went and killed himself so | had to kinda 
hold back. Imagine fucking Joan Rivers; she'd 
be talking the whole time you'd be doin’ it. You'd 
just want to strangle the skinny-leg bitch. 

SPIN: Don’t you like skinny girls? 

MO} like ro-bust women. | like a wild woman, 
one with a wild look in her eye, one that ain't afraid 
tovomiton ya. [In an Etta James voice] “Keep goin’ 
honey. That's just a little vomit. We ain’t gonna let 
alittle vomit interrupt our love conversation here.” 
SPIN: Where do you find women like that? 
MOJO: Down South.We do real good down there. 





When Mojo Nixon speaks it is in a voice of the 
South; down dirty, and as black as a second coat of 
despair. The words jockey for order and cadence, 
inatilt-a-whirl ride of accent shifts, inflections, and 
sandpaper recollections rubbing against velvet re- 
flection. He sounds like Amos ‘n’ Andy on Mars, 
Howlin’ Wolf doing stand-up comedy. On a good 
day, he comes off like a black Canadian evangelist 
who spends the better part of each working day ri- 
fling through religious books for pictures of sheep. 


MOJO: The biggest problem facing America is fear. 


F-E-A-R. People are afraid. They’re fucking afraid 
to show us good TV shows that might offend some- 
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INVISIBLE SON 


Death, rebirth, and this business of music— 


“Dire Straits did Brothers in Arms here you 
know,” says Sting. 

We are standing on the terrace outside of 
George Martin's Air Studios on the Caribbean 
island of Montserrat. The early morning banks 
of fog are beginning to break up, gliding past 
each other like ocean liners, revealing a glitter- 
ing bay far below on the coast. ““Seven weeks 
into recording—the same point we're at now— 
they decided to jurik the whole thing. Started 
over again.” He continues to stare out to sea. 
‘Suddenly he snatches his towel from the railing 
and sprints off towards the studio garage. “Let’s 
go for a swim.” 

Twenty minutes later we're headed towards a 
moored yacht in the center of the deserted bay. 
“don’t know what the critics will think of this 
album,” offers Sting between crawl strokes. 
“t's rather cold and technical, not very up. 
Working with digital is weird, all the flaws are 
exposed, there's no warmth. It’s like building a 
brick wall with no mortar.”’ | grunt sympatheti- 
cally, but say nothing, knowing he hasn’t gotten 
tothe heart of the matter yet. We reach the yacht 
and hang on the mooring line for awhile before 
heading back. ‘| know all this is connected with 
my mother’s situation,” he sighs, squinting to- 
wards the shore. Sting’s mother has been ill with 
cancer for the past two years. Back in Newcas- 
tle, she’s entered the last stages of her illness. 
“Until she’s...out of pain. Until she dies...1 
can’t really open up and be creative.” 

The next day he drops by the studio pool 
while I'm doing laps. Sitting on the diving 
board, he offers, “I’ve got an idea for the title of 
the album | want to try on you. I’m thinking of 


calling it In Praise of Women.” | give him my. 


best you've-got-to-be-kidding grimace as | 


Sting on the ties that bind. 


churn by. “But Victor, that is what the album is 
about,” he insists. “That's the theme,” | agree. 
“But that doesn’t work as a title. You can do 
better than that." Later we discuss the emerging 
pattern of the album. “I don’t start out with a 
preset scenario like, ‘Tommy was a spastic deaf, 
dumb, and blind boy,’ ” Sting explains. Instead, 
his unconscious mind gradually unravels the 
theme through snatches of lyrics, dreams, musi- 
cal moods. The new album is about women, but 
ona deeper level it’s about the archetypal femi- 
nine in everyone and everything. His work with 
Jungian analytical psychology has helped him 
realize that his relationship with his mother is 
deeply tied to his feelings about his own “fe- 
male’ nature, that is, the creative, intuitive, 
emotional, right-as-opposed-to-left-brain half 
of himself. With his keen and constant aware- 
ness of his mother’s pain and impending death, 
an awkward dichotomy is at work. On the one 
hand, fresh insights and revelations about that 
part of his nature are emerging in the form of 
dreams and songs. This is what synchronicity is 
all about. On the other hand, his empathy and 
concern for his mother have impacted and shut 
down his emotional/creative side. He's working 
with one hand tied behind his back, trying to 
covercompensate with his rational/technical 
side for the missing emotional energy. But 
something is clearly missing. Engineer Neil 
Dorfsman is relentlessly cheerful, but clearly 
concerned. “When do you think he’s going to 
be able to open up?” he asks me one night. 
“When this thing with his mother is over,’’ | an- 
swer. Later that night, back at the studio bunga- 
low, | bring the matter up with Sting. Why not 
halt work on the album until after the crisis is 
over? Why beat your head against a brick wall? 


Article by Vic Garbarini 


“Look, | know what I'm doing,” he snaps un- 
characteristically. “And | don't need you and 
Neil and Danny worrying and nagging me like 
this.” A few minutes later, he comes over and 
puts his hand on my shoulder. “I'm sorry, | 
know you’re only trying to help. Maybe you're 
right, maybe | am only working with half of my- 
self now ...and maybe even I’m worried about 
whether this is going to work. But it’s too late to 
stop now. | just have to plow ahead and handle 
things one day at a time. Having that negative 
worrying energy around only makes it harder.” 
He's right. 

Three days later Sting is called to the phone 
while we're playing pool. He comes down a 
few minutes later. “That was Trudie in London. 
My mother died just as we finished the last 
game.” He stares out into the tropical night. 
“It’s alright now, it really is,” he adds in his 
hoarse whisper. ‘’She’s not in pain anymore.” 

Within two weeks the album has pulled out of 
its nosedive. The studio is vibrant with energy as 
lead vocals are laid down and song arrange- 
ments finally come into focus. Ten days later 
Sting is off to London, the bulk of the work done. 
He'll join the others in New York for final mixes 
at the Power Station. 

Back in New York | have a strange dream in 
which my therapist asks me to deliver a lecture 
for him. Suddenly the name Eisler flashes across 
my field of vision in immense, numinous letters. 
| later have brunch with a writer friend who's 
done work with dream analysis, and we puzzle 
unsuccessfully over my dream. Who or what 
the hell is Eisler? After brunch | head downtown 
to the Power Station to watch the mixing pro- 
cess. As Sting promised, it’s about as exciting as 
watching paint dry. 


‘Cloudia Thompson 








“1 don't really want to be a 

pop star all my life. | could see 
myself balding and a bit rotund 
working as a Jungian analyst.” 


“Have you come up with an album title yet?” | 
ask. Sting looks up briefly from the mixing board 
and flashes me a sardonic grin. “Yeah, | did. But 
I'm not going to tell you what it is...for your own 
good.” “Why the hell not?” I respond. “Because if 
you don't like this one, | shall be forced to kill you,” 
he replies sweetly. | agree that that would be his 
only rational alternative. “Oh, alright, it’s called 
Nothing Like the Sun. One night | was walking on 
Highgate Hill when a drunk accosted me and kept 
asking, ‘How beautiful is the moon? | replied, ‘My 
mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun. ...' He said 
that was a good answer, and lurched off. Shake- 
speare works quite well with drunks, I’ve found.’ 

During a break he plays me a simple vocal and 
piano piece that he wants to add to the album. It’s 
called “The Secret Marriage,” and it’s about the 
inner joining of two people without the official 
sanction of the church or state. | enthuse about it 
being the most gorgeous Bertolt Brecht song I’ve 
ever heard. He grins shyly. “Actually, | completely 
rewrote Brecht’s original lyrics—it was originally 
called ‘The Little Radio’—and | just kept his col- 
laborator’s music.” | remind him that in Jungian 
psychology, as well as American Indian lore and 
other mythologies, the “inner, secret marriage” re- 
fers to the balancing and joining together of the 
male and female parts of oneself to achieve a state 
of wholeness. : 

“By the way,’’ | ask. “Who did the music for 
Brecht’s ‘Secret Marriage’ piece?’’ “A musician 
he wrote with who | think was later hounded by 
the McCarthy people,’ answers Sting. “His name 
was Hanns Eisler.” “How do you spell that?” | ask. 
“E-i-s-l-e-r.” 








SPIN: You said this album is ostensibly about wom- 
en, but there are a number of levels here. 

STING: | suppose it’s about femininity, the yin in- 
stead of the yang, which is a factor in all music. | 
mean, playing music and singing, writing songs, 
are definitely activities that are right-brained. It's 
female, it’s intuitive, it’s gentle, it’s not aggressive. 
Even the most violent punk band can’t help but be 
creative. There’s a benign element in all music that 
you can’t hide or you can’t disguise very long. Look 
at an artist like Billy Idol. His whole thing is to be 
this kind of aggressive, grimacing warrior, if you 
like. But he has to work very hard now to maintain 
that because the music is mellowing him. Which is 
why heavy metal is not very long-lasting for most 
groups, because when you play music for awhile it 
matures you in a way that’s not aggressive. I'm not 
saying that music always ends up wimpy. | just 
think it can make you grow as a person to maturity. 
And | think that maturity, as Jung says, means ac- 
cepting the feminine principle, accepting sensitiv- 
ity into your life as part of you and not as something 
that’s alienating and frightening. 

‘SPIN: Why is it so alien? 

STING: | think we're conditioned by society to 
think of it that way, conditioned by the warrior 
caste in films and books and heavy metal music. It’s 
a ritual, but we don’t need to be like that anymore. 
‘SPIN: And that warrior mentality is actually a form 
of weakness since it denies half of reality. It's 
incomplete. 
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STING: It’s about immaturity. It’s interesting that | 
think I’m more sensitive now, probably more femi- 
nine, and yet I’m physically much stronger. | mean, 
if someone came into this room and tried to beat 
me up I'd kick the shit out of them cause I'm very fit 
and strong. So it’s not a matter of being a wimp, or 
scared of aggression. | still have that as a compo- 
nent—but it’s only half the truth. 

SPIN: So the “real’’ man has to be balanced be- 
tween action and receptivity, left brain and right 
brain. Can you talk about those two forces 
interacting? 

STING: Well ... songs just kind of grow. You get a 
little seed idea and it’s almost like a DNA code that 
comes into play as the limbs grow, verses grow, 
and a bridge and a chorus grows. And it plays this 
code, like the DNA. And basically, as a songwriter 
you actually only monitor it and control it. You 
don’t produce it. It's kind of mysterious, and no 
matter how much credit you take for it, you're the 
agent. And I'm not really sure how the process 
works. 

SPIN: Well, if you identify yourself only with your 
rational, linear mind you can’t take credit for it, But 
once you realize that the intuition and inspiration 
are flowing from something deeper that’s also part 
of “you.” 

‘STING: Yeah, and there's a time for the right brain 
and a time for the left brain, and | tend to think 
they’re equal. First there’s a gestation period which 
is definitely the right-brain activity, where | just try 
and relax and not worry about things and let ideas 
come and note them down. With this album there 
was a period of about two years collecting those 
seed ideas. Sometimes they coincided with the ti- 
tle, like “They Dance Alone.” The seed idea was 
from reading about the wives and mothers of the 
political prisoners in Chile who dance by them- 
selves in front of the prisons as a form of protest. 
‘The images were of dancing, of protest, of express 
ing grief. It’s like a pregnancy in that you carry 
these things around with you for months and every 
so often you get a musical idea, or an idea fora line 
that you can attach to it, or some other develop- 
ment. So the seeds grow and maybe cross-pollinate 
and join one another. But where the left, “linear” 
brain comes into play was in the three months be- 
fore | went into the studio, when | had to craft these 
ideas into a shape where | could program them on 
the computer or shape them so | could present 
them to musicians and it wouldn’t be gobbledy- 
gook. That's about understanding musical struc- 
ture—left-brain work—and there's a component 
to it that’s really hard work. 

SPIN: It’s interesting that you're unconsciously us- 
ing all this archetypal female imagery—gestation, 
pregnancy, seeds germinating—to describe this 
process. Obviously you're accessing more and 
more of that part of yourself. “They Dance Alone,’” 
for instance, seems to be an acknowledgement of 
the nonaggressive power of the feminine aspect. 

STING: Its power is that it’s ostensibly a peaceful 
gesture. It’s innocent ina way: Security forces can’t 
arrest you for dancing, although I'm sure they'd like 
to. But this is such a powerful image, of women 
dancing with pictures of their loved ones pinned on 
their arms and clothes instead of going out there 
with Molotov cocktails, which only elicits another 
kind of violence. This is something that has to 
win—it’s so powerful that it actually has to suc- 
ceed, Whereas terrorism, no matter how justified 
by previous violence, will never work. 

Vl tell you an interesting story. When we first 
started to record with the Police, | wrote some 
hard-driving rock ‘n’ roll songs, like “All | Want Is 
to Be Next to You.” Andy and Stewart said that | 
shouldn't write a love song, that the future was in 









pseudopolitical songs, or whatever. So | said 
“Well, I’ve written this, why don’t you try and write 
something else?” So they both went home with the 
song’s backing tracks and Andy came up with “I'm 
Not Going to Take a Gun to You” and Stewart 
came up with something almost the same. 
Miserable. 

SPIN: Instead of getting angry, you used psychic 
judo. But obviously not all arguments within the 
Police were settled with such a lack of friction. 
STING: Yeah, but all through that incident | was 
prepared to be as horrible and obnoxious as | could 
be. I'm not a nice person when my wishes have 
been gone against. If they'd voted for another song, 
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I'd have gone completely off it. I've actually done 
that in the past. I'm quite horrible. [Laughs.| 

SPIN: Conflict can produce some creative sparks; 
maybe that was the only way you could get fired up 
during that period. 

STING: Yeah, | hated being in the Police after the 
first few years. It was very difficult to balance what | 
was thinking and what | wanted to do with my 
creative life with what the band wanted to do as a 
whole. So having left it, | don’t have to fight those 
battles anymore with people. It’s as you say, con- 
flict may have produced those albums, made them 
sound a certain way, which might have been good 
But now | don’t feel that conflict is necessary in 
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terms of being in a band ...to such an extent that 
I'd rather not be in a band if there's going to be any 
conflict. In other words, the criteria for this new 
band that I'm forming is not whether they’re the 
greatest musicians in the world. | want people that | 
can get along with and love for a year, And abso- 
lute commitment to what we're doing, but no ten- 
sion and no aggression. I've gone through that and | 
don’t want it. I’ve done that phase of my life. 

SPIN: But some conflict is inevitable—you have to 
learn to manage and structure it when you can’t 
avoid it. But it could be that you've reached a level 
where you're beginning to face those tensions and 
conflicts in yourself rather than having to deal with 


them by projecting them onto other people 
STING: Yeah, I don’t need other people to symbol- 
ize what's going on inside me. And | get bored 
when they try. That's why the Police getting back 
together—which is still a horizon issue—would be 
literally a step into immaturity and regression. 
There's no possibility 
SPIN: Were those sessions last year for the Greatest 
Hits album the last straw? 
STING: We tried it for a brief period, three days 
..and | have to say it wasn’t me. Other people 
needed the sparring, needed that symbolism. First 
of all they complained that | hadn't written any 
songs. [Laughs.| And then they thought I was just 
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SSEEND IRS 


16 BIG SINGLES. ONE bat ee 


STOP YOUR SOBING 

KID 

BRASS It POCKET 

TALK OF THE TOWN 

| GO 10 SLEEP 

DAY AFTER DAY 

MESSAGE OF LOVE 

BACK ON The CRAIN GANG 
MIDDLE OF The ROAD 
2000 MILES 

SHOW ME 

TRIN LINE BETWEEN LOVE AND HATE 
DON'T GET ME WRONG 
HYMN TO HER 

MY BABY 


| GOT YOU BABE 
(UB WITH CHRISIE HYNDE 
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able to be baited—so that | would be the old Sting. 
You know, the old feisty aggressive. | just basically 
walked out and | haven't been back since. | still 
love Stewart very deeply ...| really do love him. | 
miss him. But no way will | return to that situation. 
SPIN: What about Andy? You had him play on the 
new album, and he knocked off these exquisitely 
beautiful and complex parts in one or two takes at 
the most. Obviously, some of the old artistic chem- 
istry is still there. But personally, your relations 
with Andy were never as polarized as your rela- 
tions with Stewart, were they? 

STING: No, no. Stewart and my relationship—he 
wouldn't understand this—but it had a sexual ten- 
sion in it that was very strong. And that was never 
true of Andy. He’s a different age from me and a 
different kind of person. But Andy’s very amena- 
ble... when he’s amenable. [Laughs.] So working 
with him again was very easy. | also know how to 
get the best out of Andy as well. He has a very con- 
siderable reservoir of talent to tap into, which he 
doesn’t really know how to control himself. But 
someone else can. And | think Andy will always 
work best in situations where he is part of a 
team....a major part of the team, not a support, but 
something that's essential. 

‘SPIN: Don’t you think he has some unresolved is- 





sues about being a bandleader that he’s trying to 
explore with his solo albums? 

STING: Bandleader? You're talking about singing, 
really. You just don’t become a singer-songwriter 
overnight. Andy's not a singer. 

SPIN: Yeah, but | noticed you insisted on trying to 
play lead guitar on your album at first. And that 
didn’t work out so hot. 

STING: Okay, you don’t become a singer or a lead 
guitarist overnight, it’s true. 

SPIN: Watching the two of you backstage at Andy's 
Ritz show, Andy puts out this friendly, inviting 
vibe, but can get tough when people take advan- 
tage of him. Whereas you emanate this intense 
force field that says “Keep away,” but it’s a bit of a 
bluff. 

STING: Well, yeah. When I'm being photographed 
I know I can dominate the camera, not feel intimi- 
dated by it. It’s like a Zen game, really. You have to 
appear vulnerable, to let people look inside you, 
the soul behind the eyes. At the same time, you do 
not want people invading your space. So you play 
this constant sort of opening up and closing up. The 
best photographs are that way: There's promise in 
the eyes but the face says, “Stay away.” For the 
subject it’s essential. You can tell when people are 
looking inside your soul. ..all the time. People can 


“My mother in a way encour- 
aged infidelity. When I left 
home, she was very keen that I 
should be a libertine.” 





scrutinize so carefully, so you really have to be de- 
fensive. At the same time, you can’t walk around 
with a bag on your head—that goes against the 
purpose of the thing. So there's a dichotomy. Yes, 
you want to reveal, and yet you do it by implicating 
what you have to say from behind a mask, which is 
not alienating. And that's hard. And, of course, | 
know how effective it is. When you puta force field 
up, people want to get near you. 

SPIN: The most powerfully revealing song on the 
album has to be “Lazarus Heart."” You've told me 
how the imagery for the lyrics came directly from a 
dream you had, so there was no chance for the 
mind to censor whatever the unconscious was try- 
ing to send up. 

STING: I had this dream about my mother. Almost 
verbatim, the images were put down into verses. 
Looking under your clothes and seeing a wound 
you show it to your mother, because your mother 
would be the one to help you. Then you realize 
you've been given this wound by your mother. 
Then you see a flower grow from the wound. Then 
you see birds on the roof, which is a symbol of 
death. In the dream | didn’t have any stones to get 
rid of them. Itwas a real nightmare about my moth- 
er’s death because | was feeling totally powerless. 
But at the same time, it's about being given a lot of 
strength by your mother. 

SPIN: A therapist in England told me that 95 per- 
cent of the patients he works with have unresolved 
mother and father projections to deal with. In a 
way, your relationship with your mother tends to 
both reflect and influence your relations with all 
aspects of the feminine in your life—other women, 
your emotions, intuition, the arts. Can you relate to 
that? 

STING: Oh, absolutely. | quite literally got music 
from my mother. One of my earliest memories is of 
sitting under the piano at my mother’s feet as they 
worked the pedals as she played the piano. And it 
was her who encouraged me to play the guitar, it 
was her who listened to me. At the same time, it 
was her who created a lot of tension in me. | was 
the first child, and | think the first male child has a 
bigger psychological burden to carry than other 
children, because it’s like a love affair. | speak from 
the experience of looking at the two women who 
have borne me male children. And it’s love...it’s 
sexual love, without mincing words, it’s actual sex- 
ual love. And that doesn’t have to manifest itself 
with actual cocks and vaginas, but it’s still deep, 
sexual love. And it’s even competitive for the fa- 
ther. That's something I’ve only recently come to 
understand about my mother, this kind of love af- 
fair, this kind of sexuality. | also thought my mother 
was extremely attractive. And she was only 18 
years older than me. | have to say that I'm very free 
now, particularly since she died. Largely because | 
believe that she was trapped in this body that was 
no use to her. She was a very free spirit ... my moth- 
er was a scarlet woman,an adulteress,and she lived 
in sin with this guy. But she couldn’t stand rules. So 
now she's free. 

SPIN: The Lazarus dream reminds me of a book 
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DOWN AND OUT IN PARADISE EMPTY HANDS 
CHECK IT OUT HARD TIMES FOR AN HONEST MAN 
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Close to the Ledge with Crispin Glover. 


WHAT, ME WORRY? 


It was the best bit of television since 
Jack Ruby shot Lee Harvey Oswald. 
Only this time no one got hurt. It just 
seemed that actor Crispin Hellion 
Glover was having a meltdown on 
“Late Night with David Letterman.” 

David Letterman: “My next guest 
played Michael J. Fox’s father in a film 
called Back to the Future. He is now 
starring in a motion picture called Riv- 
er's Edge. Folks, please welcome Cris- 
pin Glover. 

Applause. The camera cuts to a shot 
of a weird-looking guy dressed in a 
dirty blond wig, striped bell-bottoms, 
and huge black platform shoes. He 
looks like he was dragged from the 
waiting room and pushed out in front 
of the curtain. Looking back at the cur- 
tain for directions, Crispin walks over 





to David Letterman, carrying his dis- 
eased-eye collection, his new book, 
Rat Catching, and his latest art project, 
music boxes. The audience laughs 
nervously, while Letterman makes 
small talk with Crispin, trying to bring 
him out. But it doesn’t work. 


DL: Where do you live? Do you live in 
Los Angeles? 

CG: Yeah, that's right. | live in Los 
Angeles. I just bought a condo- 
minium. 

DL: [Seeing that the interview is going 
nowhere and that this is a potentially 
weird situation, starts to lose his com- 
posure.| Condominium, where is it 
located? 

CG: It's located over the hill in the val- 
ley and I’m really happy about it 


DL: Did you live for a time in Holly- 
wood? On Hollywood Boulevard? 
CG: [In a voice that sounds like it’s 
ready to burst into tears] No. 

DL: In an apartment overlooking Hol- 
lywood Boulevard? A big high build- 
ing, you lived in a big tower on 
Holly. . 

CG: No. No. 

At this point a number of women in 
the audience shout in unison, “Nice 
shoes!” The audience is really laugh- 
ing nervously now. 

DL: I notice you have something there 
in that case? 

Crispin, still not recovered from the 
insult on his wardrobe, sits staring at 
the audience as the camera cuts to a 
close-up of his platform shoes. 

CG: 1,1, 1,1, 1knew that this was going 


Article by Legs McNeil 


to happen and |, ah, |, ah, |, ah, | ah 
can tell you because the press, they 
can do things and turn things around, 
and oh, |, because, because they, your 
talking, | don’t look, but the press say 
things about you... 

Crispin spews out a string of dis- 
jointed sentences, condemning the 
press for things printed about him, 
while Letterman, realizing things are 
completely out of control, sits there 
watching his guest have a nervous 
breakdown. 

DL: Paul, anything you'd like to add 
here? 

The camera cuts to Paul Shaffer 
who silently mouths “No,” holds up 
his hands, and shakes his head as if to 
say he wouldn’t get involved in this 
scenario for all the golden oldies in the 
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world. 


CG: This is the other thing they said 
..."Crispin Glover was. pin-striped 
and greased for the occasion and im- 
pressing the girl thangs who were try- 
ing to get next to him. Guess some 
people are turned on by Bryl Cream.” 
DL: [Resigned] Yeah, well, | dunno. 
CG: And then they... [Crispin is in a 
state of panic now.] | don’t have 
these... 
DL: You seem to be distraught, 
CG: They don’t... 
DL: You seem to be distraught 
CG: People make me, make me, make 
me, make me a lot weirder and I'm 
strong, I’m strong. | can arm wrestle. |, 
1, 1, 1, do you arm wrestle? [Crispin is 
Up from his chair flexing his muscle.] 
DL: No. 
CG: I've been taking .. .'ve been tak- 
ing, | can take you. These aren't mine. 
I can, | can, | can kick. (Crispin has 
stood up, tripped over his eyeball col- 
lection, and is now performing a side 
kick with the heel of his platform shoe 
stopping an inch from Letterman's 
head. David stands.] 
DL: Okay, okay, I’m going to check on 
the top ten. [David is trying to leave 
but Crispin is pulling on his shoulder.] 

David leaves as Crispin slowly sinks 
back in his chair, staring into the void 
as the camera cuts to a commercial. 
All across America people who have 
ever taken hallucinogens are exper- 
iencing screaming fits of paranoid 
flashbacks. When the commercial 
ends, Letterman is sitting alone on his 
set. 
DL: Ah, well he came very close to 
denting my head with those giant 
shoes. | don’t need that. I'm forty. | 
went to college, | had a number of... 
don’t need that. It’s not how | want my 
life ended, some goofball, some dork 
from wherever... 

The studio audience, a bit freaked 
‘out and sorry about how they egged 
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onan emotional cripple who just self- 
destructed on national television, be- 
gins booing and hissing at Letterman. 
DL: Oh, stop it, stop it... Hey, do you 
want to have dinner with the guy? 


“Crispin, | think your oven’s on, you 
don’t cook in there, do you?” 

“Yes, my oven was on. Yes, | cook 
in...even though it’s kind of a mess. 
Do you want an ashtray? | think some- 
body broke it, | can’t find the holder, 
or if you want to flick it out the win- 
dow, or...or what...Oh, here it is, 
here it is, here it is!” 


Maybe Letterman didn’t want to have 
dinner with Crispin, but | sure did, 
even if it meant bringing my own six- 
pack and cigarettes. 

| picked up the phone and called 
Crispin. He’s listed, and when you 
call, he answers the phone himself. 
Crispin asked if I'd meet him at the Los 
Angeles Contemporary Exhibitions 
Gallery, hoping to get some publicity 
for his artwork and books. 

‘A few days later, I'm wandering the 
warehouse district in downtown L.A., 
sure that I’m in the wrong place. It’s 
filled with tractor-trailer trucks, bums 
stumbling about, and a guy lettering 
“antiauthoritarian, oppression, pov- 
erty” on the wall of a building that 
turns out to be Crispin’s gallery. Itis a 
hot, sunny L.A. morning, and Crispin 
arrives on a bicycle, totally out of 
breath and covered with sweat. He ex- 
cuses himself to change out of his 
soaking wet clothes and into a warm, 
thriftshop brown wool suit. Then he 
guides me to his artwork and through 
the bookstore that features his music 
boxes, which are filled with plastic 
farm animals sinking into the La Brea 
Tar Pits, and which when opened tin- 
kle cute renditions of Elvis’s “Love Me 
Tender’ and the Beatles’ “I Want to 
Hold Your Hand.” There are small 


black volcanoes, too, with eyeholes 
in them so you can peep inside at 
mouse fetuses being skewered by a 
phallicobject. It’s all basically warped 
science-fair projects turned into art. 

Crispin’s books are essays and mo- 
rality tales from the 19th century. He 
finds them in used-book stores and 
then reworks them with gallons of in- 
dia ink and his own hand-lettered 
words into bizarre fairy tales as meta- 
phors of his own life. 


“ ‘The New World,’ by Crispin Hel- 
lion Glover...A contemporary 
foreword...a dead stillness requires 
perfect calmness of the mind and 
emotions....’” Reading from one of 
his books, Crispin has a nervous cack- 
le that turns into the soothing voice of 
a master storyteller. 

The story is about Mr. Long, a very 
wicked man who didn’t have a very 
good sex life. At least the pictures de- 
picting sex during his youth and with 
his wife look like something Hierony- 
mus Bosch painted. In the end Mr. 
Long gets his due for being such an 
asshole. 

“4 like heaven,’ thought Mr. Long, 
who had very few ideas indeed. A big, 
big bubble broke open! Mr. Long’s 
hands made gestures for the /ast time. 
Mr. Long was on his way. His eyes 
shifted to the left ... Good-bye Mr. 
Long, we always hated you! The end.” 

| applaud, feeling grateful for this 
private reading. Crispin laughs 
sheepishly. 

“Oh, you like them. Well, good 
...well, good.” 


That evening as I'm walking near 
Hollywood Boulevard to Crispin’s 
building, | get to know his neighbor- 
hood. Two kids are kneeling by a car's 
front wheel, prying off a hubcap. A 
pretty girl, about 14, ina white mini- 
dress asks me if | “want to party.” Ev- 





erywhere junkies and street people 
huddle in the shadows of palm fronds. 
It’s like a permanent film set for Angel: 
“Honor Student by Day, Hollywood 
Hooker by Night!’” Crispin buzzes me 
into his building just as two hookers 
are leaving for a night of walking the 
streets. He welcomes me at his door, 
and then excuses himself to finish a 
phone call. His place is on the 14th 
floor with a view on three sides, but 
it’s more of a dungeon than an apart- 
ment. The main room is a huge black 
cavern with high ceilings painted a 
blood red. The joint looks like it 
should be lit by torches. 

There's something definitely Gothic 
about this guy. You imagine that he’s 
‘on the phone chatting up Lewis Car- 
roll and Bela Lugosi, or Boris Karloff 
and Mary Shelley, or other weird ac- 
tors and storytellers who know that 
Crispin has always been the caretaker 
of the Overlook Hotel 

Crispin gets off the phone and 
joins me. He's in his nervous mode, 
which ranges from a frantic hyper- 
drive, with his brain's synapses over- 
loaded and his words coming from 
everywhere, to a slow Walter Bren- 
nan/Jimmy Stewart homeboy stutter. 
Right now he is somewhere in be- 
tween, nervously pacing around the 
room, wondering where to start. | 
mention his diseased glass eyeball 
collection—a dozen or so glass left 
eyes set in wax faces, each of them 
showing a different kind of deformity. 

“Crispin, did you paint the cataracts 
‘on yourself?” | ask as we stand admir- 
ing them. 

“Well, here, let me show you. This 
is probably the most expensive thing | 
ever bought. It’s diseased eyes from 
the 1890s, that was used to tell what 
was wrong with you. The doctor 
would look at you and then look at 
these eyes and tell you that you had a 
number 7, which wouldn't be a fun 





thing to have.” 1 wonder aloud what 
disease has one eye drooping out of its 
socket toward the floor. 

““t was sitting in the sun and it got 
heated up and it melted,” Crispin ex- 
plains. “I wouldn’t have done it on 
purpose, but as it happened it didn’t 
ruin any of the actual workmanship 
and | think it kind of works nice- 
ly....50, yeah, this is one of my favor- 
ite things. The craftsmanship is really 
museum quality. It’s really nice, real 
wax-...hee, hee, hee.” Crispin laughs 
as a dozen diseased eyes stare at him 
from off the wall. The effect is like a 
Salvador Dali’ painting of melting 
faces or something out of the Vincent 
Price film’ classic House of Wax. 
When | mention this, Crispin starts 
laughing harder. 

“Yeah, in fact Vincent Price, I think 
it was him, Vincent Price almost hit 
me when I was riding my bicycle. | 
think it was him. Does he live in Los 
Angeles? It looked like him; it looked 
like the guy. It looked like Vincent 
Price and he was driving a BMW. But 
it happened real quick and | didn’t 
want to stare at him too much...” 





While Crispin enjoys the fruits of his 
performances, he doesn’t exactly live 
in the style one associates with most 
movie stars. When | ask him why he 
chooses to live in kind of a dangerous 
neighborhood, Crispin claims that it 
isn’t dangerous, but while he’s point- 
ing out the different buildings he’s 
lived in in the neighborhood, gun- 
shots break out on the ground below. 
Crispin, however, goes on. talking 
about how the cops tried to clean up 
the place during the Olympics, totally 
oblivious to the police helicopters that 
are now chopping loudly right outside 
his windows. The whoop, whoop, 
whoop of the chopper blades makes 
me feel like I’ve just landed in Apoca- 
Iypse Now, and so | finally yell, “In- 


coming! It's a hot LZ, everybody 
down!” Crispin takes notice and 
laughs. We walk over to the window 
and gaze out at the clutter of police 
cars in the middle of the street, the two 
helicopters sweeping the back alleys 
with their powerful search lights. 

“The police are very watchful 
around here,” Crispin says dryly, turn- 
ing away. 

Crispin stretches out on his antique 
gynecological examination table that 
he picked up at the Salvation Army 
and uses like a Craftmatic adjustable 
bed and easy chair, then brings out a 
picture book about accident victims, 
The Emergency Room Primer. Every- 
thing from people who've gone 
through windshields with massive 
head traumas, to gunshot victims, to 
one of his favorites, a guy who hung 
himself during autoerotic asphyxia- 
tion. You look at Crispin and realize 
that if it really was Vincent Price in the 
car that almost ran him down, he had 
good cause to get rid of Crispin. This 
guy giggling on his gynecological t 
ble reading a book about accident vi 
tims, with a wall full of diseased eyes 
staring down at him, is surely the suc- 
cessor to the throne of weirdness. Vin- 
cent Price looks like someone's tired 
old uncle compared to Crispin Glov- 
er. So does Tony Perkins. Even the 
master of damaged brain cells, Dennis 
Hopper, seemed almost sane, costar- 
ring next to him in River’s Edge. 

Crispin was born to actor parents in 
New York City, then travelled with 
them to Los Angeles at the age of four. 
There, he was enrolled in the Merkin 
School for brainy kids. The kind of 
place where adolescents teach ad- 
vanced mathematics and physics to 
UCLA students during their recess. 

“The only thing | wanted to be be- 
fore an actor was a geologist,” Crispin 
says, recalling how in the third grade 
he drew a picture of himself in a pith 
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Excerpt from Rat Catching. 


helmet collecting rocks. But by the 
time he was 13 he had an agent and 
was a regular on commercials. 

“"The first thing I ever did was The 
Sound of Music at the Dorothy Chan- 
dler Pavillion with Florence Hender- 
son,” he laughs, realizing that it must 
sound like a bit of a stretch, consider- 
ing what followed. 

After small roles in a comedy called 
My Tutor and in Racing with the 
‘Moon, Crispin showcased his talents 
ina short film called The Oarkly Kid, 
about a transvestite who parades 
around Hollywood hoping to be dis- 
covered. This opened the door to a se- 
ries of principal parts in films like High 
School USA, Friday the 13th Part IV, 
and Teachers. Each time, Crispin 
playeda tortured weirdo, always get- 
ting beat up by the Nazis in shop class, 
a burnout, damaged by the process of 
trying to survive in an uncaring, insen- 
sitive world, or a soon-to-be-dead 
teenager. 

“People come up to me all the time 
and say that’s exactly what high 
school was like for them. So I’m glad | 
got it down. But no. No one ever beat 
me up or anything. I've never really 
been in a fight. | haven't gone through 
a lot of, of, of ...torment. That's the 
word. | haven’t had a tormented life,” 
Crispin explains, resting back in his 
gyno-chair and laughing heartily. 

“Though | understand it,” he says, 
becoming serious. When Crispin talks 
about himself he tends to punctuate 
every sentence with a laugh. But when 
it comes to others, he chooses his 
words, careful not to offend. “Every- 
body goes through some of that stuff. 1 
mean, it’s pretty easy to find torment 
somewhere. Everybody goes through 
some kind of torment... Then 
thinking about it, begins laughing 





find.” 

After Teachers came the blockbust- 
er Back to the Future, in which he 
played Michael J. Fox’s bumbling, 
self-effacing loser of a father, George 
McFly. With the success of Back to the 
Future, Crispin found roles easier to 
come by and was cast in a small part 
with Christopher Walken and Sean 
Penn in one of the best films of the 
'80s, At Close Range, which died at 
the box office. Based on the true story 
of a dirtbag white-trash family in 
Pennsylvania who run a massive 
thievery ring, the film is a masterpiece 
of evil. 

Crispin’s big scene comes when he 
and Walken are supposedly driving 
Mary Stuart Masterson, who plays 
Sean Penn’s girlfriend, to visit Penn in 
the slammer. In the front of a pickup 
truck with Walken at the wheel and 
Masterson sandwiched in the middle, 
Crispin and Walken get her drunk 
while describing why the jail visit will 
be hard for her. 

On the strength of this body of 
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work, Crispin was finally cast in his 
first starring role. River’s Edge tells the 
story of a teenager who kills his girl- 
friend out of boredom, then invites his 
friends to visit the body in the woods, 
They accept the invitation for lack of 
anything better to do, but nobody re- 
ports the murder, out of misguided 
loyalty and fear of being labeled a 
narc. 


Since Crispin plays so many drug- 
damaged mutants so convincingly, | 
ask him about his own experiences 
with mind-altering substances. 

“Do your fans expect you to be the 
tormented burnout you sometimes 
play?” 

“Well, no one tries to give me drugs 
or anything, usually they give me 
artwork, which is nice, but nobody of- 
fers me any drugs.” 

“Why do people think you're a 
wacked-out guy?” 

“I'm not sure, | hear that people 
wonder what's going on, but people 
never come up to me and say, ‘Are 
you insane?’ At this point we are 
both laughing hysterically. Crispin’s 
openness is refreshing. He’s a very 
truthful person, which is why his sen- 
tences always end in nervous 
laughter. 

“But ah, but ah, drugs, | don’t think 
that, | don’t think that, professionally, 
professionally | could say anything | 
wanted, | mean Dennis Hopper, it 
hasn’t stopped him, although he has 
this new thing where he’s cleaned up, 
but no, | probably shouldn't say too 
much about it...I think it’s important 
to stay healthy, but in general what | 


have to say about drugs is, is, is, is gen- 
erally good things...well, mankind 
has been taking drugs ever since they 
found them and {laughing] they like 
drugs, but they weren’t able to take a 
lot, regularly in leisure time, it was just 
certain celebrations during certain rit- 
uals so it was just certain specified 
times, so they didn’t hurt themselves. 
And | kind of believe that that’s prob- 
ably the proper way to go about it. It 
makes the most sense of how it should 


“A lot of your characters seem to be 
acid casualties, have you done your 
share of acid?" 

“Yeah, it’s funny, yeah, | guess in 
River’s Edge and At Close Range, but 
Teachers, Teachers kind of had that 
feel to it...1 haven't, | didn’t, ah, | 
didn’t, | haven’t, ah, that’s something | 
shouldn't say for the tape recorder or 
anything...” : 

Crispin jumps off his antique gyne- 
cological examining table and has me 
follow him into the bedroom. He talks 
about wanting to take his name off his 
buzzer because a recent People mag- 
azine story spelled out his address. 
“After that, this kind of weird ...this 
girl climbed up here, this is kind of 
weird, here, I'll show you.” 

Crispin climbs out his window, 
fourteen stories above the junkies and 
the pimps and palm trees, as | watch in 
horror. 

“No! No! No! No!" | stutter, getting, 
vertigo just looking at him. 

“No, | know, but see there's a fire 
escape right out here and she climbed 
cout along the ledge and...” 

“Well, don’t lean out there.’” 





“Yeah, | know it’s kind of scary, you 
can’t even stand me leaning out here, 
but she climbed along the ledge. ..’” 

“Come on man, you're making me 
dizzy!” 

“.,.and she climbed in here and 
she stole a jacket and, ah, ah, photog- 
raphof myself and a page from one of 
the xeroxes of my book, Rat Catching, 
and my underwear, so, so, so the thing 
was she told me later that she did it so 
she could meet me.” 

“Well, why didn’t she just ring the 
doorbell instead of climbing out on a 
ledge, | mean, you are a pretty accessi- 
ble guy.” 

“Yeah, yeah, she gave me every- 
thing back, but | told her she could 
keep the underwear and the xeroxes. 
Yeah, yeah, I try to keep pretty acces- 
sible, like my phone numbers a listed 
number, so now, in fact you can say 
that in the article, say call up and you 
can find out about my books, you can 
give my number out, it’s (213) 464- 
5053, so people can call that, | don’t 
know if the art show will still be on, 
but they can call up and I can tell them 
where to get my book.’” 

When | finally bring up the Letter- 
man episode, Crispin says, ““I think it’s 
not a good idea to talk about it be- 
cause people can basically, certain 
people don’t figure it out, but...a lot 
‘of people do, I got some good tele- 
phone calls from it, but they were sub- 
tle about it, more like [in a very slow, 
bored voicel ‘Hi Crispin, | just called 
to see what’s going on, how you do- 
ing, just hang in there friend, hang in 
there.” And then Crispin laughed, 
and laughed and laughed. ® 
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Eric B. and Rakim 
know you got soul. 
If you didn’t 

you wouldn't be 

in here. 





SOUL POWER 


Commentators on the subject of hip hop as post- 
modern art range from the SPIN reader who wrote 
that “all this rap crap is just going to fade away like 
hip hop and Go Go music did,” past the whatevers 
who think of it as a quaint alternative to the Smiths 
and Heads, to those like myself, who view brothers 
and sisters like Chuck D (Public Enemy), Blastmas- 
ter KRS ONE (Boogie Down Productions), Pebblee- 
Poo (Masterdon Committee), and M.C. Lyte (Me 
and My Dj.) as the real purveyors of New Music: 
the most radical disrupters of American pop musi- 


Article by Harry Allen 


cal form since the beginnings of so-called jazz. To 
us, these vocalists, along with instrumentalists like 
Marley Marl, Doug E. Fresh, and radio deejays 
Hank Love and Cash Money, as well as crews like 
Stetsasonic, Ultra Magnetic M.C.’s, and Masters of 
Ceremony, form the latest front in Black American 
business as usual: rhythm-rending, tone-bending, 
and mind-distending. 





Eric B.(left) and Rakim. 


Photography by Scott Wippermann 
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Now, figure into the above scenario fast talkers 
like Just-Ice and RAMM*SLL*ZS3, who come 
from the Five Per-Cent Nation, an Islamic sect, 
bringing its particular rhetorical bent and self-de- 
terminist m.o. with them. Remember that a large 
part of the present-day African-American mindset 
comes out of a forced, culture-jarring juxtaposition 
of African religious ideologies with European- 
American secular humanism, and that Black 
‘American religion has always been a proponent of 
liberationist sentiment. Do this, and you'll have not 
only the complications of hip hop’s postmodernity 
to confront (the ethics of quoting other sources via 
scratching, the role of Blacks and other first world 
peoples within the canons of “white” art traditions, 
and the rising dominance of the marketplace as the 
arbiter of taste), but also the possibilities of an up- 
dated conduit for African-American post-post-civil 
rights thought. Not bad for two turntables, a cross- 
fader, and a mic, huh? 

Even among the exclusive posse of poets just 
named, Rakim Allah, a.k.a. William Griffin, of 
Wyandanch, New York, on Long Island, stands 
alone. As featured vocalist on hip hop’s most force- 
ful debut ever, “Eric B. Is President’”/“My Melo- 
dy,” he and Eric composed a def, culturally 
resonant, unpretentious art statement, one that 
forecasted the dopidity of Paid in Full, their gold 
debut album. As B.'s beats backed him up, Rakim's 
angular monotone shaped caverns and coves of 
meaning, each line more supportive than exclu- 
sive, more evocative than descriptive, more 
stream-of-consciousness than conscious. 


Turn up the bass check out my melody hand 
out a cigar 

I'm letting Knowledge be Born and my name's 
the R 


Rakim: I'm not a rapper. I'm a lyricist. Rappin’ is 
sum’n that you do when you coolin’ out, just pop- 
pin’ shit, know whumsayin’? | take this more seri- 
‘ous than just a poem. Tryin’ to make this art. 
Instead of people comin’ up to me and sayin’, “Oh, 
you're a rapper?” I'd rather them come up to me 
and say, “Oh, are you an artist?” My music isn’t hip 
hop; | call it Knowledge, a Lesson with Music. 


Gimme a mic if it’s loud I'll blow it if not 
Into the crowd I'll throw it 


My brother Stevie used to play [alto sax]. He’s 
about five, six years older than me. Back in the 
days, he used to leave his sax around when | was 
real small, like second or third grade, and | used to 
pick it up and blow it, so by the time | was able, in 
fourth grade, | picked up that instrument, you 
know. I've been playin’ for a while. I've been to 
competitions; I've been to NYSMA, got a B plus. 
That's real hard. After you play what you played 
from, they give you sum’n that you've never seen 
before. You just gotta read it and play it. 

After that, | just stayed with it, then | switched to 
the tenor sax, then | went on to the baritone. | like 
that sound and shit. It's like a big bass sound. 

‘As far as music, before | even learned to rhyme 
and all that, | learned what music was, know 
whumsayin’? Like how many beats you can putin a 
measure. Ina rhyme, | realized, you can’t put too 
many words in a rhyme. Like puttin’ blurs and slurs 
and words that don’t fit—when | say that in “My 
Melody,” that’s what I’m speakin’ on. It’s like, 1 
learned music—staffs, sixteenth notes, and all o° 
that. When hip hop came out, that was the thing as 
far as how old | was—fifth, sixth grade. So that was 
the thing for me. | still liked music, but that was the 


thing that was happening at that time and shit. So | 
got into that, and took it real serious. 


Catch what I'm saying | drop Science like a 
scientist + 


It takes me a while to write lyrics, ‘cause | make 
sure | do it correctly. What | do, | like to have the 
track first, the music. So | come downstairs where 
my equipment is, | sit down, turn all the lights off, 
and | got this one spotlight that | put on the paper. 
So that’s where | concentrate. Ain’t nothin’ else 
goin’ on but the paper. Then | just turn the music on 
for a while, listen to it, get into it, and that’s where | 
get the style from. | listen to a lot of different kinds of 
music. Even before | listen to the track that I'm 
gonna write off, | listen to some jazz or sum‘n like 
that. Jazz is like... it’s like... it’s like real ill, and 
even though it ain’t no words to it, it'll put you ina 
mood. The real smooth and soft will put you in a 
mood, then real hard jazz with all kinds of styles. 
1 Ain’t No Joke” took the longest to write—four 
days, two hours a day, straight, not even all writin’; 
just most of the time thinkin’. See that right there, | 
puta lot of time into it, but | was eager to write that. 
“Paid in Full” took the shortest amount of time. 
That was sum’n that was true, so that was about 
. .it just came out... .about half an hour. If you lis- 
ten to the rhymes in “I Ain’t No Joke,” you know | 
was really thinkin’ hard about that shit. Plus, what ! 
was doin’ was, like, | was makin’ it real hard, but no 
curses or sum‘n they wouldn’t want to play all day, 
‘cause they got it in power rotation. So | was think- 
in’ of the hardest shit | could think of, but still sayin’ 
sum’n that they could play all day. ‘Cause that’s the 
whole idea of the rhymes | write. | can get real 
crazy with rhymes, but they ain’t gonna play it all 
day, and that’s what's gonna get you paid: people 
constantly hearin’ it on the radio. | could make real 
stoopid shit that they'll only play on the weekend, 
then they'll have to bleep half the record out! But, 
you know, | ain’t livin’ like that. I'm gettin’ paid, | 
wanna get paid. Word. 











Luse to roll up 

This is a hold-up 

Ain’t nothin’ funny 

Stop smilin’ be still 

Don’t nothin’ move but the money 


Islam is a culture. A religion is something you can 
believe or not. A culture is a way of life. I’m amem- 
ber of the Five Per-Cent Nation. The reason why it's 
the “Five Per-Cent Nation’ is 85 percent of us is 
just livin’, deaf, dumb, and blind, don’t know what 
they livin’ for. Ten percent is the Muslims, and five 
percent is the Five Per-Cent Nation of Islam, but it’s 
only five percent of the Five Per-Cent Nation that’s 
gonna be right and exact. You have snakes in ev- 
erything you do—people that proclaim to be. We 
call ‘em “snakes,” ‘cause they're low to the 
ground. You gotta watch ‘em. 

Tknow I'm one of the right and exact, just by my 
ways and actions, and the way that I study, and my 
understandin’ of the Nation. If | wasn’t sure, I'd al- 
ways be wonderin’ in the back of my mind, “Am 
12” But | know I'm righteous, because | went 
through hell before | became righteous. | went 
through hell. That’s what we livin’ on—hell, man, 
know whumsayin’? You gotta go through hell to 
come out right, and before | became righteous, | 
was doin’ a lot of shit that | wasn’t supposed to be 
doin’, robin’ and stealin’ and all that shit. Normal, 
everyday shit. Bein’ a knucklehead. Instead o’ 
bein’ a leader, | was followin’. That's why now | 
say, Follow the Leader. I'm gonna lead now. Cause 


when you comin’ up, man, there’s a lot of potholes 
and shit, you don’t know which way to go. But now 
1 know what time itis. I'm only 19, but it seems I've 
been around through the worst shit. Just gettin’ high 
all the time, robin’ people...that ain’t right. | 
used to, like, smoke weed, shit like that. I'd never 
sell drugs. That wasn’t me. I'd rather just rob some- 
body and get paid real quick. 





I wake ya up an’ as I stare in your face you 
seem stunned 

Remember me 

The one you got your idea from? 


J used to go to church and all that shit, man. | went 
to this church in Brooklyn. | forget what street it was 
‘on. | didn’t even know what the fuck I was doin’ in 
there. | went to a few churches out here on the Is- 
land, and you can just sit there, man, and just 
watch ‘em, That shit ain’t real, man. It’s, like, fake, 
if you ask me. ‘Cause I used to sit there and see 
pictures of white Jesus, things like that, and | was 
like, this ain’t for me. Word up. I'm not prejudiced, 
but I had to do somethin’ for me. | be sittin’ down, 
watchin’ TV, and these people call theyselves heal- 
in’ people? What kind of shit is that? That shit is 
fake, And now you got that kid, Oral Roberts, talk- 
in’ about he bringin’ people from the dead. Man, 
what kind of shit is that? The world is real tricky. 

‘And my people don’t understand why I call my- 
self GOD. In the Bible, it'll tell you this. It says, 
“We all are gods, children of the Most High.” We 
weren't the first ones here, but we're made from 
Him. GOD means Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. 
Gomar Oz Dubar. It’s who | am. It’s a Greek word, 
it’s got a lot of meaning to it, and dealin’ with what 
I'm dealin’ with, you gotta go step by step, and I'm 
not on that degree yet. You gotta go through your 
Mathematics, your Supreme Alphabets, your 
Twelve Jewels, then your Student Enrollment, then 
your One to Thirty-Six. These are lessons that I'm 
speaking on, and it’s in a degree that I’m not on yet, 
so | don’t have understanding on it yet. It’s 120 de- 
grees of lessons, and you gotta complete it by 
Knowledge, which is 120, Wisdom, another 120, 
and Understanding, which is 360 degrees. That's 
why I’m sayin’, 360 degrees I revolve. And 360 de- 
grees is a complete circle—a cipher. So you must 
complete it. 


I'm the intelligent wise on the mic | will rise 
right in 

Front of ya eyes ‘cause | am a surprise 

So I'ma let my Knowledge be Born to a perfection 

All praise is due to Allah an’ thassa blessin’ 


What Islam is is |, Self, Lord, and Master. That's 
how you spell it. So it’s, like, self-righteousness. It’s 
notall about yourself, but you gotta know yourself, 
which is the Black man, before you know others. 
So when I say Self, | mean the Black people— 1, 
Self, Lord, and Master, ‘cause we all one. It’s a lot of 
things you gotta do for yourself. You gotta depend 
‘on yourself. Instead of prayin’, pray to yourself. All 
praise is due to Allah, And you'll get it done. Like, if 
Ineeded a job, | wouldn’t pray for a job. I'd get up 
and look for a job. That's self-preservation. Causin’ 
constant elevation. 

My way of life gotta be right and exact. So the 
things I gotta do to be right and exact is study, know 
what I'm doin’, know the world, and look out for 
the potholes, which is the negative side. ‘Cause 
everybody's dealin’ with a scale. It’s a positive side 
and a negative side. It’s up to the positive side to 


Continued on page 71 
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The headlines ran, “Genius Bum Dies in Alley.” 


Butthat wasn’t half the story. 


Winter 1982: the 55 Grand club, New 

York City 
Jaco has been up for days with no sleep and little 
food, just flying on blow and hootch. He's bleary- 
eyed and disheveled, wearing cutoff shorts and no 
shoes despite the winter cold. “Hey,” he shouts, “I 
just came from the record store down the block. 
‘And you know what? They're all out of [Weather 
Report’s] Heavy Weather. Not a single one left. 
That's a good sign, eh? Shit, last week | bought ten 
of the fuckers and passed “em out to everyone | 
bumped into on the street.” 

Inside the club, Jaco holds court, knocking back 
shots of vodka. “People say, ‘How can Jaco hang 
‘out so much?’ It’s because | work out every day. 
This year | can bench press my weight, 170 
pounds. | couldn't lift anything when | was 19, 
man. But now, just look at these forearms, man. 
That's the whole thing that got my bass playing to- 
gether. Man, I'm in great shape. | can still do the 
100-yard dash in ten-flat. | can still dunk a basket- 
ball. And | do not overdo drugs or booze! See, my 
thing is to have fun all the time, that’s all.” 

For the next hour, Jaco runs the voodoo down. 
On the Ku Klux Klan in Florida: “You cats in New 
York don’t know nothin’ about racism. That shit 
down in Florida is too much, man. | got tired of 
whipping those goddamn motherfucking crosses 
off my mother’s front lawn.” On his father’s drink- 
ing habits: “He'd sneak shots of vodka in his milk, 
drink it down, and say, ‘Ah, that’s the only way to 


drink milk.’ ” On his “white trash” roots: “Hell, | 
subbed for the bassist in Ray Charles’s band when | 
was 16. I'd play and Ray would say, ‘Who's that 
nigger?’ I was the only white kid with enough nerve 
to walk into an all-black club. It’s like, here's this 
skinny white boy playin’ all this shit in a place 
where the only thing you see in the joint is when 
people smile. And the chicks are hittin’ on you and 
you go outto your car after the gig and your tires are 
slashed, night after night, until they eventually stop 
fucking with you and let you do your thing. 

“i'm not a musician,” he concludes. “I'm not 
even Jaco. I'm a redneck-motherfuckin’-nigger- 
swamp-ass-motherfuckin’-coon-ass-redneck- 
Puerto-Rican-jive-ass-motherfuckin’-Seminole- 
Indian.” 

This was Jaco at the beginning of a binge that 
would last for the next four and a half years. Broke, 
alienated from former friends and from the industry 
that had once championed him, Jaco roamed the 
streets of Greenwich Village in a haze, bumming 
beers off running-buddies and panhandling for 
spare change. Some had compassion for him, oth- 
ers scorned him, showing only contempt that he 
had let himself slide so far. Talk was that Jaco 
wouldn't last another year. 


Jaco was born on December 1, 1951, in Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, the son of an itinerant drum- 
mer. When Jaco was seven, his family moved to 
Florida.“ heard a lot living in Florida and was able 
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to explore more stuff than most people,” he says. 
“Soul music, Cuban music, swamp music, Carib- 
bean music, blues, rock ‘n’ roll, everything.” 

Originally a drummer, Jaco learned the bass after 
breaking his hand in a football game when he was 
13. “was in a band called Las Olas Brass when | 
was 15, playing drums. The bass player quit, and 
there was this other guy they wanted to get into the 
band as the drummer, so | agreed to go to the bass 
spot. And I more or less picked it up. | can more or 
less just pick up any instrument and play it. That's 
like a gift, | guess, that | was blessed with.” 

He started playing around South Florida in a 
number of outfits, and eventually landed in Wayne 
Cochran’s C.C. Riders, playing the chitlin’ circuit 
and paying dues. He got out when the University of 
Miami offered him a teaching job. Atage 22, when 
the University’s big band performed with Weather 
Report, Jaco caught the attention of keyboard play- 
er Joe Zawinul by introducing himself as the 
world’s greatest bassist. He ultimately joined the 
group, and for five albums, all of which he copro- 
duced, established himself as the standard by 
which all other bass players were measured. And 
while he never hesitated to remind you of this fact, 
he'd also confide in rare moments that he was “just 
doing a very bad imitation of Jerry Jemmott.”” 

“had been listening to people like Stanley 
Clarke, who | liked a lot,” recalls bassist Mark 
Egan, a former student of Jaco’s who later played 
with the Pat Metheny Group and Elements. “But 
when | heard Jaco’s thing, it completely turned me 
around to what you could do with the electric bass. 
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He took chances, and he made you aware of an- 
other way of thinking—different lines, different 
harmonies. There was nobody playing like him at 
the time, around 1973.” Egan remembers Jaco as 
being a very strong personality and a bit of a jock. 
“He was always into sports. In any game he would 
just go out and challenge you, trying to be the best 
at whatever he did. And he was very excessive. 
He'd stay up and play his bass all night. He was just 
so intense all the time. 

“Of course, he hadn’t gone over the edge with 
all the paraphernalia and-drugs and alcohol. He 
was totally straight then. No drugs, no drinking or 
anything. | remember seeing him at one of his first 
gigs with Weather Report in 1976. He had just 
joined the group. He looked almost reserved. He 
just stood in one place and played great. He didn’t 
have all the social pressures of having to be the best 
back then. That came later.” 


Spring 1985: Third Street Music School Settlement, 

New York City 
Jaco is the featured artist in a Meet the Composer 
series in Manhattan's East Village. As the students 
and their parents file into the recital, Jaco shows up 
barefoot, smashed on wine. He seats himself at a 
piano and begins noodling around on some gospel 
vamp, singing in a godawful rasp that can only be 
described as vintage Wallace Beery. His motor 
skills seem badly impaired, his once-impeccable 
time is terribly flawed. 

The confused band tries to follow his lead, but it 
is impossible. Jaco plays some piano, stands up, 





does a crazy dance step, sits back down at the pi- 
ano, and continues bleating his gospel field holler. 
Someone in the crowd yells out, “Play the bass!’” 
Jaco turns and flashes his middle finger. A few par- 
ents grab their kids and march out. 

Suddenly, Jaco begins shouting across the hall to 
the drummer, who looks lost. Jaco becomes en- 
raged. He storms across the hall and hovers over 
the drummer, berating him in front of everyone. 
Grabbing a pair of drumsticks, he begins thrashing 
away violently on the crash cymbal. Finally, he 
grabs the cymbal stand and sends it crashing to the 
floor, then storms out, spewing a stream of 
expletives. 


July 1985: Washington Square Park, Greenwich 

Village 
It'sa hotsummer afternoon. Breakdancers are spin- 
ning, young-bloods are doing their daredevil thing 
on skateboards, old hippie troubadors are strum- 
ming familiar folk tunes, and a plethora of boom 
boxes provide a steady pulse of reggae and rap be- 
hind it all. 

Under the park’s arch, Jaco sits with a small cas- 
sette player hooked up to a battery-powered amp, 
listening to a tape of Weather Report's biggest sell- 
er, Heavy Weather. He has a black eye, a bruised 
cheek, and several cuts on his face. His hair is 
greasy and his clothes are rumpled and stained. He 
looks and smells as if he hasn’t washed in days. In 
front of him there’s a hat laid out to collect small 
change from passersby. 

One approaches him and calls out, “Hey, Jaco. 


How you doin’, man?” Jaco slowly lifts his head, 
squints at the figure before him, and in a hoarse 
voice replies, “Got a quarter?” 


December 1985: the Seventh Avenue South club, 
‘New York City 

Jaco has been holding forth in the club for the past 
five days with guitarist Hiram Bullock and drum- 
mer Kenwood Dennard. He's three months out of 
the hospital, where he was diagnosed as being 
manic-depressive, and is still on lithium. He's turn- 
ing down drinks, passing up blow. He seems 
calm and relaxed. His attention span has returned 
after a long absence, and he’s playing like a 
motherfucker. 

A few months later, fresh from a five-week Euro- 
pean tour with Gypsy guitarist Bireli Lagrene, Jaco 
is back in New York, at the Lone Star Cafe, and 
optimistic. Blue Note president Bruce Lundvall has 
expressed interest in recording Jaco with Bireli in a 
power-trio format that he believes could be the Ma- 
havishnu Orchestra or Return to Forever of the 
’80s. He's excited, but leery about Jaco leading a 
band. He’s heard all the horror stories, and he’s 
seen Jaco panhandling in the Village. He knows 
that it would be a risk, but he also knows that 
there’s music to be made. The problem is getting it 
out and onto tape. 

Meanwhile, Jaco cranks out Jimi Hendrix covers 
and Wilson Pickett covers and Buddy Miles covers 
‘on stage with Bullock and Dennard. He's loosened 
up considerably from the December gig, playing 
up the Jaco antics again, and the crowd loves it. 
And there’s a new woman in his life, the stunning 
‘Theresa Nagle, for whom Jaco has penned a new 
ballad. He’s in love, he looks healthy, he’s playing 


it. 

It’s Lundvall’s move. 

“| hear he's trying to come back, but I've heard 
conflicting reports,” says former Weather Report 
drummer Peter Erskine. “It takes a lot of guts and 
discipline to come back. And | dunno . .. Maybe 
the support network isn’t there for Jaco like it has 
been for some other guys. It’s just a shame that he 
doesn’t have the right kind of support or whatever it 
would take for him to do what he’s really gotta do 
to get his shit together.” 

He sighs. There's a long pause. “Last year, when 
Jaco was staggering around the village” all fucked 
up and panhandling, some people thought it was 
funny and some didn’t care. But nobody was really 
helping him. And | thought, ‘You know, this could 
be an amazing tragedy.’ You know, where we all 
look at ourselves after something like that and say, 
‘Well, did we really try?” 

“It's hard, because it's uncomfortable to have to 
stare that shit in the face. So in a lot of ways | feel 
like | haven’tdone enough to help a dear old friend. 
You know, whenever Jaco would call on me, | 
would help him to do whatever. But we're in differ- 
ent circles now, and | feel sad about that. | guess it’s 
really up to him now.” 


Summer 1986: West Fourth Street basketball court, 
Greenwich Village 
The action is hot and heavy on the court, as sweat- 
ing bodies collide in midair and dive for loose 
balls. Under the basket, in the middle of all the 
bumping and shoving and grunting, is one sole 
paleface. He's a step slower than the others, shorter 
than most, and his 33-year-old legs won't let him 
leap like the graceful young gazelles on the court. 

Still, he finds a place on a team because he plays 
with a kind of wild intensity that wins him the re- 
spect of the tallest and the quickest. It’s the same 
way he plays the bass—all out. 

It's been a productive morning for Jaco. He's 
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helped his pickup team win four consecutive 
games before it is retired by a fresh group of anx- 
ious young jocks who've been waiting on the side- 
lines. Twice on fast breaks he’s pulled up and 
scored from the far corner, which he proudly 
claims as “my shot.” He’s made a few key steals, 
grabbed a few rebounds, and his ugly bank shot has 
been dropping with uncanny consistency. He 
seems happy. 

“Hell, last year at this time all I'd do was sit on 
the sidelines and get drunk or high,” he laughs be- 
tween sips of Saratoga spring water, as sweat drips 
steadily from his brow. “But now I'm back in the 
ballgame. | just sat out all of last year—basketball 





and music. | was tired, that’s all. Tired and frus- 
trated. | was retired, But lemme tell you . . . the boy 
is back!” 

The games continue into the twilight, as agile 
young athletes glide on the court like cats in the 
night, hitting 20-foot jump shots with magical ac- 
curacy. Jaco drops out sometime in the middle, but 
stays around, just hanging out. This court is his 
home, its players part of his surrogate family. To- 
night, a couple of days before another gig at the 
Lone Star Cafe, Jaco is ona roll. He’s packing a wad 
of cash (attained from God knows where), and he's 
intent on burning through the whole bankroll be- 
fore the night ends. A very soft touch whenever he’s 
holding, Jaco tosses ten-spots to everyone. One 
stunned player takes a bill, kisses it, thanks Jaco, 
and takes off into the night. 

“| owe these motherfuckers my life,” says Jaco. 
“When everyone else was writing me offand trying 
to lock me away, these guys took care of me. They 
saved my life last year. They’re family. | couldn’t 
pay them back enough.” 
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July 1986, Bellevue Hospital, New York City 
Wearing a super-wide-brimmed Florida straw hat, 
hospital robe, and white slippers, Jaco holds court 
in the Bellevue psychiatric ward. Three weeks pre- 
viously, his brother Gregory had grabbed him off 
the streets and checked him in. Jaco laughs about 
it. “Yeah, everyone here, except for me and about 
three or four other people, is basically nuts. Hell, | 
been saving half the people in here, talkin’ to ‘em, 
makin’ ‘em feel like people. Not like these nurses 
here.” 

“Jaco’s really popular around here,” confirms 
his roommate, a young drummer who had plotted 
to blow up the subway before turning himself in. 


“He's mellowed everybody out.’” 

Jaco holds up a portable Yamaha electric key- 
board, a gift from saxophonist and friend Michael 
Brecker. “You know,” he continues, “this is just a 
vacation for me. I’m gettin’ more done in here than 
Idid on the outside. | just came in here to prove to 
them that I was completely straight. They found no 
traces of alcohol or drugs in my blood when they 
brought me in here. And they did all these tests on 
me. Had me hooked up to something that looked 
like the board at the Power Station [recording stu- 
dio]. Electrodes and shit all over my face. And they 
didn’t find nothin’. So I'm on the road to gettin’ 
outta here.” 

Later in the week, Jaco has Warner Bros. Records 
onthe phone, collect. A secretary listens as he runs 
down his rap. 

“I'm ready to burn. I'm good to go. I'm straight as 
an arrow, strong as a bull, and rarin’ to get back to 
work. Yeah, I’ve taken my five-year sabbatical, I've 
done my psychiatric treatments, just to chill out. 
And now I'm ready to make some records again. 


I'm playin’ better'n ever. I’ve got tapes . . . me with 
a trio live and me with Bireli Lagrene, the Gypsy 
guitarist. This stuff is killin’. It’s frightening. | mean, 
it’s happening stuff. | want Ted [Templeman, vice 
president of A&R] to give it a listen and maybe pro- 
duce something for me.’” 

He leaves a number for Templeman to call back. 
It’s the number of the pay phone down the hall on 
the 19th floor, shared by the 30 or so patients in the 
ward. Jaco’s been conducting business on this 
phone all week, leaving similar messages for Dr. 
George Butler at Columbia, Quincy Jones at 
Qwest, Bruce Lundvall at Blue Note, Ricky Shultz 
at Zebra, John Snyder at Atlantic. 


This night, Jaco is packing a 
wad of cash (attained from 
God knows where), and he’s 
intent on burning through 
He tosses ten spots to 
everyone. One stunned 
recipient takes a bill, kisses 
it, thanks Jaco, and takes 
off into the night. 





“Yeah, I'll be outta here in about a week or so,” 
he maintains. “Then | think I'll go to the coast. 
Haven't been there since Weather Report. | just 
about 86ed myself out of New York. Yeah, L.A. 
might be good. Cool out there with Terry, maybe 
have some more kids. Who knows?” 


Epilogue 

Jaco checked out of the Bellevue Casino Hotel, as 
he called it, after a seven-week stay and left New 
York for San Francisco. In November 1986, he 
played one show with Bullock and the Grateful 
Dead's Bob Weir and discussed doing some gigs 
with Carlos Santana. It never took, however, and 
by Christmas, he drifted down to Fort Lauderdale. 

At first, his old home town proved a stabilizing 
force. Jaco sat in at a couple of January gigs at the 
Musicians Exchange, the hub of the thriving local 
music scene. By mid-January, however, he had be- 
gun a series of arrests that would number 13 over 
the next 9 months; charges ranged from disorderly 
conduct to auto theft. He got himself banned from 
the Musicians Exchange; he began sleeping on the 
beach, in alleys, and by the railroad tracks, even 
though he had family and friends in town. 

On September 11, Jaco tried to jump onstage 
with Santana at the Sunrise Musical Theatre in Sun- 
rise, Florida. The stage hands grabbed him and 
pulled him down; he stormed out of the theater, 
angry and humiliated. He continued to Wilton 
Manors, a small town just north of Fort Lauderdale. 
At four AM, he arrived at the Midnight Bottle Club, a 
members-only spot he had visited a month earlier. 
Drunk and disheveled, he was denied admission. 
According to witnesses, Jaco tried to force his way 
in. When the police found him in an alley behind 
the club, twenty minutes later, his skull was frac- 
tured, as were both of his cheekbones; he lay ina 
coma. Nine days later, Jaco Pastorius, still coma- 
tose, died in Broward County Medical Center. @ 
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about the Grail myth called He, by a Jungian ana- 
lyst named Robert Johnson. In the myth the young 
fisher king receives a wound that can only be 
healed by finding the Holy Grail. Johnson identifies 
this wound as a childhood trauma, sometimes as- 
sociated with the mother or father, that produces a 
sense of alienation. The unconscious mind often 
hides the memory of all this till it comes up later in 
therapy, or dreams, or art or something. The quest 
for the Grail stands for coming into your real self, 
which involves gradually bringing these hidden 
traumas and fears up into consciousness to be 
healed. Realizing this about your mother, might 
that affect your trust situations with other people? 
STING: My mother even in a way encouraged infi- 
delity. When I first left home she was very keen that 
I should be a libertine. And I’m not particularly 
faithful ...1 become my mother occasionally this 
way sexually. | emulate that, the need to look out- 
side of established relationships, even though 
they’re wonderful. 

SPIN: But besides emulating her, could it be her 
behavior unconsciously convinced you that fe- 
malesand the feminine in general—including your 
emotions—are unstable and difficult to trust? 
STING: I'm not sure... don’t think | really fear be- 
ing left. | have absolute faith in the women I've 
spent time with. | don’t trust myself. 

SPIN: You mentioned that your mother’s death 
freed you. | think that’s also true in terms of your 
creativity on this album. 

STING: Nothing in life is isolated. Everything's 
connected. And the timing of my mother’s death 
was linked toa lot of other events. It coincided with 
atime when this album became free of the machin- 
ery. Only now are we pulling it out; it’s been hid- 
den in the machinery so long. Which is why people 
were getting uptight and worrying that there wasn’t 
anything there. | don’t have any doubts about this 
record. Although recording digitally was difficult 
and kind of alienating, it allowed me more flexibil- 
ity in terms of arrangement...and that drove me 
crazy. | could change the key, add whole sections 
to the song when it was already finished, change 
the tempo, everything. But basically | knew there 
was a core in each song that worked that you 
couldn't destroy. 

SPIN: Did you intend ““Be Still My Beating Heart” 
to be a musical representation of what you were 
going through emotionally during all this? 
STING: Yeah, | think that song is a good example to 
take. This was one of the songs that was “dead.” 
But what | wanted from the song all along was not 
performances, not emotion. I really wanted this 
layer, just like a river, just loping along. Anything 
that stood out, like a drum beat or a guitar lick, I'd 
take off—anything that jumps out isn’t there. | 
wanted this kind of tension because the song is 
about not wanting to lose emotional control. And 
that is emotional in itself—the desire to hold your 
emotions in is very engaging. 

SPIN: Springsteen's approach on his new album 
seems to be the antithesis of what you've done with 
... Nothing Like the Sun. How do you feel about 
his work? 

STING: | respect Springsteen greatly as a perform- 
er, songwriter, and musician. | think he’s made a 
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wise decision by going smaller with this album . . 
and yet | still feel that he’s trapped. That's the worst 
thing for me, entrapment, whether it’s artistic, sex- 
ual, or emotional, and so | project this same fear 
onto other people. Maybe I’m wrong, maybe he's 
very happy with all this. But I'd like to see him try 
something different musically—a singing or musi- 
cal style that isn’t so comfortable. He puts these 
songs on like he’s wearing a glove, like he’s Johnny 
Cash. | know what he's going to sing and | know 
how he’s going to present it from the first bar. 
Whether somebody likes my album or not, there 
are things on it that nobody expects. Now, some of 
itis more mainstream than the last record but some 
of itis quite exotic. And for me, the logic behind itis 
. . what the fuck! People might listen to it and 
wonder, What's he doing? | knew I was on the right 
track when | confused everybody in the studio— 
they didn’t have a clue about what | was trying to 





‘get at, which was a real pop record. | wanted a rec- 
ord that is funny, emotional, sad, sexy, danceable, 
and serious. That, to me, is what pop music should 
be—not this homogeneous record that has one 
guitar sound and one snare drum sound from start 
to finish. 

‘SPIN: In “Rock Steady” you use the Noah myth to 
lampoon modern TV evangelists. Watching Jerry 
Falwell last week on TV really ticked you off, and 
you asked out loud, “Why do | hate and fear these 
people so much?” 

STING: They are very clever manipulators of the 
media. They're really exploiting people's fears and 
abusing their best intentions for money and power 
and | think it’s very dangerous. Part of their unspo- 
ken belief is that the world will end in a violent 
conflagration and that Russia will be destroyed by 
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nuclear attack, and somehow the righteous will 
survive through the power of God. If there is a nu- 
clear war, you will die, you will die in the first ten 
minutes or a year later of disease and radiation. 
God cannot save the human race if we start firing 
these things. So | think it’s horribly dangerous if 
people think this way. I have to say, if Noah was 
building the ark this weekend I’d be one of the peo- 
ple laughing at him. It’s ultimately dishonest, the 
only sane response to these people is laughter. 
SPIN: It’s an abuse of the sacred, which is linked 
with the archetypal feminine. 
STING: That's it. Really, the God of the TV evangel- 
ists is very much the Old Testament God, who is this 
angry, very male, very vengeful figure. The whole 
thing about Christ was that he got rid of that. The 
New Testament God is much more receptive, more 
feminine, if you will. So they've reintroduced this 
old God, which I'd have to call pagan. They've eli- 
cited thehelp of this entity which is not the God we 
need. In fact, | think it’s the opposite. It is Satan. 
And they're linked to the politics of this country 
through Reagan, through people like Oliver North. 
1 was watching Peter Gabriel the other night. 
Here's this repository of sane thought, this English 
pop star at an arena in New Jersey trying to explain 
torture and the dangers of nationalism to the audi- 
ence. He introduced “Games Without Frontiers,”” 
which is all about the dangers of nationalism. His 
preamble was that he was worried watching Ollie 
‘on TV. And as soon as he mentioned Ollie there 
was a cheer... and it wasn’t an ironic cheer. It was 
a cheer that the American people as a whole are 
raising about this inept Boy Scout who made a total 
fool of America in the eyes of the world. America is 
fucked up on the idea of freedom fighters. America 
describes contras as “forces of democratic free- 
dom," when really what they mean is gun-toting, 
drug-dealing gangsters. 
SPIN: Having lived in both England and America, 
how would you compare what's attractive and un- 
attractive about each culture? 
STING: Basically, misinformation is the most 
frightening aspect about American culture. People 
get only the information that confirms their preju- 
dices. The opposing view isn’t really easy to find. 
America is pretty homogenous, but England is at 
war with itself on all levels: class, race, politics— 
evenart. And therefore everything is ghettoized. As 
a pop singer, you never meet an artist or a novelist 
or a choreographer. Whereas in New York, which 
is set up like a medieval city with people living all 
around each other, everybody gets to know each 
other. You’re constantly being exposed to artists 
from a different line of work and there are no 
barriers. 
SPIN: So why is English society so self-conflicted? 
STING: There's a very good line in Plenty that’s 
spoken by lan McCallum about the Foreign Office, 
which is the English State Department. He says, “In 
the old days, when we ruled two-thirds of the earth, 
there were only 20 people in the Foreign Office. 
Now we rule less than one percent and there are 
3,000 people in the Foreign Office.” So of course 
we're fucked up. [Laughs.] 
SPIN: Speaking of offices, you're now co-owner of 
a new record company. What's the idea behind 
that? 
STING: [Yawns.] To make money. 
SPIN: Am | keeping you up? You could have started 
importing olive oil if you wanted to make money. 
STING: Frankly, | would have never thought of 
havinga record company. I’m too into my own mu- 
sic to be even remotely interested in somebody 
else’s. [Laughs.] Actually, | met Christine Reed, 
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who used to head CBS Masterworks, and was in- 
spired by her integrity and her desire to do some- 
thing interesting in the world of commercial music. 
So I put her together with my manager, Miles Cope- 
land, which was...uh.... 

SPIN: Inspired? Cruel? 

STING: ...something we might all regret. It’s just 
that she was someone who | wanted to integrate 
into my life, because she’s an extraordinary person. 
V'm an executive in the company, but | feel more 
like the mascot, really. 

SPIN: Could you envision yourself doing some- 
thing other than music when you're older? 
STING: I don’t really want to be a pop star all my 
life. So recently | was sitting in a sauna in Sydney, 
Australia,thinking about this, and thought, I'd really 
like to be a Jungian analyst. That would be a really 
nice way of living when you're over forty or fifty—I 
could see myself balding and a bit rotund working 
as a Jungian analyst. So I'm sitting there thinking 
this thought and just at that very moment a guy 
came in the sauna and sat down. He looked at me 
and said, “You're Sting, aren't you?” “Yeah.” 
“You're interested in Jung and dreams, aren't 
you?” “Yeah, funny you should mention ‘that,”’ | 
said. So he says, “Well, | had this dream last 
night...” [laughs] and he went on and told me 
about this dream where he'd been shot in the head. 
So there | was, hot and sweaty in the sauna, telling 
this guy that basically his dream was a very good 
one and trying to take him through this whole idea 
of killing the personality. But I’m not exaggerating 
the time sequence. It was instant! | had the idea 
about being an analyst and my first client came in, 
sat down, and immediately launched into this 
dream. Now once again, there's this wonderful 
comforting kind of connection that once you're 
open to it keeps flooding in. And each episode con- 
firms and confirms and confirms it." 








EPILOGUE 


A few weeks later Sting returns my call from Rome. 
“Did you hear about Jaco Pastorius dying?” he 
asks. “I met him a few times...1 feel terrible...1 
want to cry.” We talk of how Weather Report's 
blend of musical sophistication and economy was 
aseminal influence on both the Police and the Blue 
Turtles Band. “Listen, Victor, next time you call 
please don’t leave a message that it’s urgent. It 
makes me think someone's died.” | apologize. 

“All [can do now is send my love, for what that’s 
worth,” ladd. “And exactly what is that worth, Vic- 
tor?” “At this time of night from Rome at AT&T 
rates—about twenty bucks.” He laughs. “See you 
at my birthday party, And remember, I'm not letting 
anyone in without a present.” 4 

The following week while shopping for his pres- 
ent in a downtown bookstore I'm drawn to a book 
in the new arrivals section called “The Chalice and 
the Blade.” The author, an anthropologist, con- 
tends that our present male-dominated, aggressive, 
hierarchical society is result of the literal and figu- 
ative suppression of the female element over the 
last few thousand years. She claims that earlier 
cultures, like the Neolithic and early Minoan, that 
respected the female element and encouraged 
goddess worship and reverence for nature were 
not female dominated (domination being a male 
concept). Instead, they were balanced between 
the male and female elements, and therefore were 
spiritually, culturally, and economically much 
healthier than our own, which is beginning to show 
signs of redeeming our lost half. | flip the book 
over to check the author’s name. It’s Riane Eisler. 
E-i-s-l-e-r. 

This wilf do nicely. @ 
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weigh more. You gotta stay on top. You gotta test 
yourself to see if youre GOD. Either you GOD or 
you devil. So you gotta stay on top of things to keep 
yourself straight. Self-saviour, ‘cause only you can 
save yourself. 

To be wise, you must be real swift. When a lot of 
people become GOD—well, you're GOD by na- 
ture, you're born GOD—but when a lot of people 
come in the Nation of Islam, they drop out of 
school and shit like that. But that’s not masterin’ 
360 degrees, because this education is needed. 
We're dealin’ in a white man’s world right now. So 
you gotta get this to get along. They don’t teach a 
Black man everything he’s supposed to get, but you 
gotta get what they gonna give you, so you can 
have that much. After | got Knowledge itself, | used 
to quiz the teachers in, like, history, ‘cause they 
wouldn’tteach me nothin’. Christopher Columbus, 
that’s cool, but what about Asia? What about Afri- 
ca, and all that? In things like science, they don’t 
teach too many things in that neither. They teach 
you about the atmosphere, the earth’s crust, they 
teach you about the planets, but they don’t teach 
you why they're there. There’re some real im- 
portant things that are here, and we don’t even 
know why! 


I ake 7 M.C.’s put ‘em in a line 

And add 7 more brothers who think they can 
thyme 

Well it'll take 7 more before I go for mine 

Now that’s 21 M.C.’s ate up at the same time 


Mathematics is somethin’ that, like, when you 
greet somebody, they'll ask you what today’s math- 
ematics is. Every day you gotta know what the 
mathematics is. It’s from one to ten: Knowledge- 
Wisdom-Understanding, Culture, Freedom, Pow- 
er, Refinement, Equality, GOD, Build & Destroy, 
Born, and ten is just Cipher, When you become in 
the Nation of Islam, you gotta study hard to under- 
stand it. Like some brothers deal with High Science 
and High Lessons, so you gotta know your lessons 
and know your math in order to speak with some- 
body. Now if they were to speak to somebody who 
didn’t have Knowledge itself, then they'd feed it to 
you in a gas, so you could absorb it. That’s the low- 
est form. They could feed it to you in a liquid, so 
you can understand it, instead of givin’ itto you ina 
slid where you can't break it up, ‘cause you don’t 
know what they're speakin’ on. These are terms 
that we speak on, terms that we use. So as | go 
through this experience, which is Knowledge, it 
‘helps me. So when it comes to writin’ rhymes, it’s 
right there. What it is is ideas, thoughts, and words, 
and | got all of that ‘cause of my culture. If I didn’t 
have it, | could rhyme, but | wouldn't be so wise 
with ‘em. It helped me a lot. It makes me wise. In- 
stead of writin’ everyday bullshit, now I can speak, 
instead of talk. 

I'm symbolic to the sun. | give off light. Without 
the sun, everybody’d be in darkness. The Black 
man is symbolic to the sun. The woman is symbolic 
to the moon. And then after you make her your 
earth, pregnancy, and she bears your seed, the 
child, he represents the stars—so it’s the sun, 
moon, and stars. That’s why if you see an Islamic 
sign, you'll see a 7, which is GOD, a crescent, 
which is the moon, and stars, which is the seeds: 
the child. 

Imagine me with the heat that’s made by Solar. | 
picked Rakim because of that; because | represent 
the sun. Ra, King Islam Master. That's how we 
break that down. @ 
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The good news is that 
AL-721 might save lives. The 
bad news is you can’t 

get it. Why do people with 
AIDS think our government 
wants them dead? 


Column by Celia Farber 


Painting by Sam Baer 


“Oh, come now,” Cottard said. “It can’t have been 
plague, that’s all.” 

They assured him there was no doubt it was a 
case of plague. 

“That's impossible, since he recovered. You 
know as well as | do, once you have plague your 
number's up.”” 

“True enough, as a general rule,” Rieux replied. 

“But if you refuse to be beaten, you have some 
pleasant surprises.” 

Cottard laughed. 

Albert Camus, The Plague 


Time, during a plague, is everything. Three peo- 
ple die of AIDS every two hours in the United States 
alone. In the four years since the Center for Disease 
Control declared AIDS to be “the nation’s number 
one health priority,” 25,000 people have died, and 
another 1.5 million are thought to be infected with 
HIV, the virus that most experts believe to be the 
cause of AIDS. By 1991, it is projected that three 
times as many Americans will have died of AIDS 
than died in the Vietnam War. 

Despite these staggering figures, the war on 
AIDS has barely gotten off the ground. Today, the 
most promising treatment and possible cure is 
being withheld from this dying population—sup- 
pressed by the government, key medical authori- 
ties, and perhaps unwittingly, the company that 
holds the licensing rights to produce it. 

At the center of this national scandal is a simple 
food substance known as AL-721. Developed in Is- 
rael, this butterlike product is made of a combina- 
tion of lipids derived from the yolk of a common 
hen’s egg. Right now, it is probably the most 
sought-after AIDS treatment in the United States. 
But U.S. health authorities say that it is not yet legal, 





Words from the Front 


and must be subjected to a battery of tests stretch- 
ing nearly a decade. So a vast underground has de- 
veloped to market the expensive, illegal original 
formula, as well as less expensive analogues, to 
thousands of people with AIDS and ARC (AIDS-Re- 
lated Complex), desperate at any price. 

The story of AL-721 is the story of a medical es- 
tablishment that has grown into a confused, slug- 
gish machine—paralyzed in the face of this 
modern plague—a disinterested government, and 
pharmaceutical companies seemingly guided 
more by profit and prestige than the desire to save 
lives. 

The inhibiting effect of AL-721 on the HIV virus, 
the cause of AIDS, was realized three years ago, 
and confirmed later that same year by Dr. Robert 
Gallo at the National Cancer Institute, who was 
‘one of the first to isolate the HIV virus. Citing a 
“major need” for a safe AIDS treatment in the No- 
vember 14, 1985, issue of The New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Dr. Gallo called AL-721 “a 
promising new candidate for clinical investigation 
in the treatment of AIDS and AIDS-related 
complex.” 

Two full years later, not one federal health agen- 
cy has begun testing this simple egg-lipid sub- 
stance, despite Gallo’s findings, which have since 
been substantiated by significant data—both sci- 
entific and anecdotal—including the case of a 
‘once critically ill AIDS patient who has been with- 
‘out symptoms for 19 months. 

“The media has manipulated everyone into be- 
lieving that everything that can be done about 
AIDS is being done,” says Dr. Leigh Harris, an 
AIDS physician, “and that is just not true.” 





AL-721 isa striking example. While its effective- 
ness against AIDS was first brought to light in 1985, 
ithas still not reached the first phase of clinical test- 
ing sponsored by the National Institutes of Health. 
Several independent studies have shown that AL- 
721 is nontoxic and causes no adverse effects, yet 
the FDA insists that it must be subjected to all 
phases of the drug-approval process—tests for tox- 
icity, tolerance, and efficacy—before the treat- 
ment can be made available to people with AIDS. 

Paradoxically, the only drug that has been made 
available to AIDS patients in the seven years since 
the epidemic erupted is a highly toxic and danger- 
ous drug called AZT. Sold as Retrovir, AZT is being 
marketed by the medical establishment as the only 
treatment option for people with AIDS. Developed 
by the National Cancer Institute, and owned by the 
giant Burroughs Wellcome pharmaceutical com- 
pany, last year AZT was rushed through the FDA's. 
approval process in record time, based on studies 


that were fragmented, unscientific, and possibly 
falsified according to a leading gay newspaper, the 
New York Native. 

The ideal AIDS treatment would be neither toxic 
nor too costly, would have few side effects, be easy 
to take, and be able to cross the blood-brain bar- 
rier—since the brain is one of the primary sites of 
AIDS infection. AZT, critics charge, fulfills only the 
last of these expectations. AL-721 fulfills them all, 

An examination of these two vastly different 
treatments—one widely marketed and the other 
held back—reveals fatal misjudgements—acci- 
dental or intentional—on the part of the govern- 
ment and the medical community. 

AZT was developed 17 years ago as a possible 
cancer drug by the National Cancer Institute. 
Burroughs Wellcome then purchased the drug 
which proved unsuccessful and was shelved. 
Last year, when a brief study by the National Can- 
cer Institute showed AZT to be effective against 
AIDS, Burroughs Wellcome fortified a push to win 
the drug quick approval by providing the regula- 
tory agencies with some $80 million for testing. 
Quick to follow the NCI's lead, the FDA and NIH 
rallied around the new drug. Bureaucratic regula 
tions were bent, trials were sped up, and AZT sailed 
through the approval process in a mere four 
months. 

While this collective campaign for AZT was car- 
ried out, however, other prospective treatments 
languished. “AZT was prolonging lives and we felt 
that it deserved our best attention,” says Elaine Bal- 
dwin of the NIH. “And since our staff is limited, the 
outcome was that we were unable to get to other 
treatments immediately. We don’t regret our deci- 
sion in any way.” 

Revelations about the NCI studies that led to the 
approval of AZT are just now beginning to surface. 
At first, the lowered mortality data that won the 
drug the approval of the medical establishment 
seemed convincing—14 percent of the placebo 
patients died, compared to only 1 percent of the 
AZT patients. According to the October 14, 1987 
New York Native, had the study been longer than a 
scant seventeen weeks, the AZT patients’ death 
rate would have been approximately the same as 
that of the placebo patients. In addition, no autop- 
sies were performed on patients who died, even 
though extensive reports were required 

Some call AZT a drug, others call it a poison. Like 
chemotherapy, it hinders the production of blood 
in the bone marrow, requiring frequent transfu- 
sions for many users. Blood toxicity, one of AZT’s 
most serious side effects, is devastating to most. 

“The majority of patients who received AZT in 
this trial experienced significant toxicity,”’ says one 
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FDA medical officer, who listed as other related 
side effects dizziness, headaches, nausea, and 
stomach disorders. AZT is so toxic that less than 50 
percent of all patients are able to tolerate it. In fact, 
according to the Native article, analysts within the 
FDA say that treatment with AZT may prove more 
harmful than AIDS itself. 

“Basically you're buying a year of time,”’ says 
New York City pharmacist Michael Connon. “AZT 
puts you into a holding pattern until something bet- 
ter comes along.” 

“AZT is obviously not keeping people alive, and 
it’s extremely toxic,” says Dr. Michael Lange of St. 
Luke’s-Roosevelt Hospital in New York, who is 
currently conducting the only clinical study of AL- 
721—one that is unsanctioned by the U.S. govern- 
ment. “This drug [AZT] is a poison. It should never 
have been released as quickly as it was. | think that 
isbecoming obvious now. We'll have to wait to see 
the long-term effects.” 

The medical community has been polarized into 
zealots and detractors of this noxious remedy, 
made of extracts of salmon and herring sperm. As 
long as AIDS treatment is monopolized by AZT, 
doctors will have no choice but to prescribe it. And 
people with AIDS will have no choice but to en- 
dure its agonizing side effects. 

‘One person who has been on AZT for several 
months says, “It feels like knives are tearing 
through my body. | have a constant stomachache, 
like when you were a kid and you ate too many 
green apples. | vomit all the time. For a while | 
couldn’t stand up without fainting. I'm so damned 
sick of all these drugs that make me feel worse than 
the illness ever did.” 








Michael May was diagnosed with AIDS in January 
1986. His illness began with a lingering ear infec- 
tion, then athlete's foot, pneumocystis carinii 
pneumonia, tightness in the chest, and excessive 
coughing. 

Forced to leave work, his body was soon cov- 
ered with a fungus and painful sores. His skin be- 
came scaly, his appetite diminished, he perspired 
heavily, and had fevers at night. By the time his 
mother pushed him in a wheelchair onto the EL-AL 
jet bound for Tel Aviv, he was delirious and unable 
to speak or move. 

“When he arrived, he couldn’t eat or drink. He 
looked almost dead,” says Dr. Yehuda Skornick. 

The treatment seemed too simple. Every morn- 
ing Michael ate a piece of bread with the butterlike 
AL-721 spread on it. That was all. After two weeks, 
Michael began to feel stronger and gained some 
weight. The symptoms disappeared, and he was 
able to fly home and return to work as a choir 
leader and conductor in Hoboken, New Jersey. 

“am not supposed to be alive,” he says. “I 
was told I would die in April of 1986. It’s very clear 
to me that Dr. Skornick saved my life and the lives 
of 30 people | know. When they get this treatment, 
they get better; when they don’t, they die.’” 

The symptoms never came back. His condition 
has remained stable for 19 months now. “I don’t 
call myself cured,” Michael says with a smile, “but 
I have definitely recovered. | am able to function 
and lead a normal life.” 

“Most of the people who came to me were in 
terminal stages of the disease,” says Dr. Skornick. 
“Now, almost all of them are back on their feet, 
back to life. One is traveling in Europe, and one is 
getting married soon.” 

Of the 34 patients, only one has died. The other 
patients have returned to normal, healthy lives, and 
have experienced no relapses. 

‘AL-721 was developed almost a decade ago by a 
team of scientists at the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
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ence in Israel. Led by Meir Shinitsky, they discov- 
ered that three active lipids extracted from the yolk 
of an egg, and blended in a ratio of seven parts to 
two parts to one part (7:2:1), proved effective in the 
treatment of memory loss and impaired immune 
systems, and in the easing of withdrawal symptoms 
in drug addicts and alcoholics. Later, it proved 
helpful in the treatment of cystic fibrosis in chil- 
dren. But it wasn’t until 1985 that it was realized 
that AL-721 could render the HIV virus ineffective. 
This finding was confirmed that same year by Dr. 
Robert Gallo of the National Cancer Institute, who 
found that AL-721 is nontoxic and causes no side 








“They say there's a fast 
track on AIDS drugs but there 
are no trains on that track.” 


effects. Since then, three separate studies from 
France, Israel, and New York proved AL-721 non- 
toxic even when administered at doses 800 percent 
higher than recommended medicinal doses. 

Dr. Gallo’s colleague, Dr. Prem Sarin, reported 
at the time of the study that it was too early to call 
AL-721 a cure, but said “I think it will kill all the 
viruses that are being produced by the virus-pro- 
ducing cells. So if the virus-infected cells start dis- 
appearing and the virus is made noninfectious, you 
can probably talk of a cure at a later stage.” 

AL-721 disarms the HIV virus by interacting with 
the membrane of a human cell. Healthy cells are 
surrounded by malleable, lecithin-rich mem- 
branes. When hardened by cholesterol, the rigid 
membrane is more susceptible to viral invasions. 
HIV, like herpes and cytomegalovirus, is an “enve- 
lope virus,” characterized by a rigid shell that coats 
its outer membranes. This rigid shell maintains the 
shape of the virus, allowing it to connect its recep- 
tor with that of a healthy cell that has been har- 
dened by cholesterol. This connection is necessary 
for viral infection to occur. AL-721, rich in lecithin, 
strips the membrane of its cholesterol, thereby flui- 
dizing it and rendering the virus noneffective. 

It weakens the virus significantly,” says Skor- 
nick, “but it doesn’t kill it altogether. The AIDS 
virus has an envelope around it. This material ex- 
tracts cholesterol from this envelope, and by this, it 
inhibits the activity of the virus, and may stop the 
disease. For the first time now, patients are not dy- 
ing, they are improving.” 

Dr. Skomnick’s telephone never stops ringing. 
“Now | have to be God,” he says, “arid choose 
who lives and who dies. | don’t think | can go on 
with this mentally—to hear all the stories and 
phone calls and letters and tragedies. My family life 
has been ruined. People are calling every night, ev- 
ery day. People are crying... it’s very frustrating. | 
just don’t have enough of this substance to treat 
everyone.” 





A. small single-drug pharmaceutical concern 
jin L.A. has the exclusive rights to manufacture 
and market AL-721. In 1982, before it was known 
that AL-721 was effective in treating AIDS, the 
Weizmann Institute gave the international licens- 
ing rights to a young man named Jake Jacobsen, 
whose family had raised some $50 million for the 
Institute. Today, Jacobsen’s company, Ethigen, is 
under attack from the AIDS-afflicted community 
for the delay of AL-721’s approval and release. Eth- 
igen claims not to have the $50 million or more 
needed for the required testing. The NIH, which 


sponsors federal drug testing, has for its part put AL- 
721 on the back burner, reportedly planning a 
phase-one toxicity trial, but setting no start-up date. 

‘One small phase-one toxicity study with seven 
people has been conducted at St. Luke’s-Roosevelt 
Hospital in New York City. The result was a “dra- 
matic decrease” in HIV levels, around 80 to 90 per- 
cent, and in some, no viral activity could be 
cultivated at all after a few weeks. The patients’ im- 
mune systems improved with no side effects. Dr. 
Skornick, who treated 34 patients with AIDS or 
ARC, including 14 Americans, saw the same exact 
patterns. 

“AL-721 is not toxic, obviously,” said Dr. 
George McKinley, one of the doctors assigned to 
the study. “And it looks very promising. But we 
have to be very cautious and realize that seven 
people are not statistically significant. We need 
more scientific data.” 

‘On June 25, 1987, Gay Rights Advocates filed a 
lawsuit against the Public Health Service, accusing 
them of “ignoring or seriously delaying consider- 
ation and testing of promising drugs, even though 
those drugs were safer than those it chose to 
advance.” 

“They say there’s a fast track on AIDS drugs,” 
says Gene O'Leary, executive director of Gay 
Rights Advocates, “but there are no trains on that 
track,” 

In June 1986, Congress awarded $141 million to 
fund a nationwide program to test promising new 
AIDS treatments. Two thousand patients were sup- 
posed to be enrolled during the first year. After one 
year, only 845 patients had been enrolled, 90 per- 
cent of them in trials evaluating AZT. 

“My life is in Anthony Fauci’s [head of the NIH 
testing program] hands, and | don’t want it there” 
fumes Larry Kramer, playwright and founder of the 
Gay Men’s Health Crisis. “We have fought so long, 
andso hard to get this money, and the son of a bitch 
hasn’t even spent it!” 

“The whole thing is out of control,” says Dr. Mi- 
chael Lange. “A tremendous amount of time has 
been wasted. There are at least eight treatments for 
AIDS that showed promise years ago that we have 
not even begun testing yet.” 

“am completely disillusioned,” says Meir Shin- 
itsky, AL-721's inventor. “We are not going to get 
funding, support, recognition, or anything—and 
more than half the patients we are treating are 
‘Americans. Something is very wrong with the sys- 
tem. There is no respect for human life. |don’t have 
much hope for America.” 





Money incites action, and AIDS is no exception. 
The cost of AZT is astronomical: $800 to $900 a 
month per patient for the precious capsules—and 
since the drug depletes both red and white blood 
cells, blood work has to be done regularly, costing 
an additional $750 each time. Insurance compa- 
nies have been reluctant to reimburse pharmacies 
for AZT purchased with insurance cards, and as a 
result it is rumored that some pharmacies are 
charging patients up to $1,500 for one month’s 
supply. Other pharmacies are reluctant to carry the 
drug because of the financial complications. 
On July 24, 1987, a man named Marc Blau filed 
a lawsuit against Burroughs Wellcome alleging 
that they make an estimated 40 percent profit on 
the drug, in violation of New York’s anti-price- 
gouging laws, but he died before he could testify. 
Another heated debate pinwheels around the fi- 
nancial motivations of Ethigen, the patent holders 
of AL-721. Critics of Ethigen say that since the com- 
pound is derived from a food substance—eggs— 
the company might have been able to avoid the 
FDA’s lengthy approval process by marketing it as 





a nutritional substance, rather than a drug. Since 
drugs are more lucrative than foods, they assert that 
this decision was irresponsible and rooted in greed. 

“It really is a food substance,” states Dr. Skor- 
nick. “I don’t know why they registered it as a drug. 
Now it has to pass all the FDA’s tests and regula- 
tions, and that could take years.” 

Jake Jacobsen was repeatedly unavailable to 
speak with SPIN, but Ethigen’s spokesperson, Lin- 
da Hunt, said, “Clearly, more could have been 
done sooner and should have been done sooner. 
The process has been a protracted one because the 
company feels that the responsible way of handling 
this is to seek full FDA approval and drug trials from 
the NIH. We're very concerned with clinical data.” 

“We're talking about people who may only have 
days or weeks left to live,” says Tom Hannan, one 
of the founders of New York City’s People With 
AIDS Health Group. “They do not have time to 
wait. They have a right to nof be denied a food sub- 
stance because of somebody's patent threat or be- 
cause the medical establishment says, ‘Well, it 
might be a drug and until we prove that it’s either 
effective or not effective, we can’t have this gener- 
ally available.’ ” 

The AIDS underground is gaining momentum. A 
‘network of “guerrilla clinics’ that concoct ana- 
logues of AL-721 and other unapproved treatments 
stretches as far as Australia and South Africa. Vari- 
ations of AL-721 are being created, using both soy 
and egg lecithin, in laboratories and kitchen blend- 
ers. The quality and efficacy of these substitutes has 
been questioned by some who insist that the ratio 
of 7:2:1 is crucial—an exact fusion that can be dif- 
ficult to obtain. Others argue that the ratio can fluc- 
tuate and still have the same effect. 

“AL-721 can be made by anyone with basic 
chemistry knowledge in a well-equipped kitchen,” 
says Dr. Leigh Harris. “Everybody is making it.” 


Inside a small Greenwich Village church, a sharp, 
late-morning sunbeam divides the large, sparsely 
furnished room that is about to become a tempo- 
rary sanctuary. Outside, a crowd of mostly young 
males are waiting. Some are robust and healthy 
locking, others abnormally thin and languid. A few 
are spotted with dark purple lesions. Finally, the 
doors open, and a young, handsome man in‘a T- 
shirt that says “Fighting for Our Lives,” ushers the 
crowd inside, where 900 kilograms of an AL-721 
analogue are waiting. 

“The word is out,” says Tom Hannan, whose 
group distributes an AL-721 analogue to over a 
thousand people with AIDS and ARC each month. 
The PWA Health Group evades legal obstacles by 
making no medical claims for their product, which 
they call “egg lipids” and sell at cost ($200 for a 
three-month supply). “We're more than swamped 
just taking in all the orders. People with AIDS know 
about this and they’re getting their doctors to know 
about it and they want it. Every single person we've 
monitored who has been taking it for a few months 
now has reported improvement. We may be 
changing the course of this disease.” 

In the back of the room behind a long table, two. 
volunteer workers sit taking checks for $200, and 
two others hand over plastic bottles of the honey- 
like egg lipids. It is a touching and absurd scene to 
witness: a room full of people fighting a two- 
pronged battle—death on one front, indifference 
and inaction on the other—forced to circumvent 
laws that lie like roadblocks to their survival. 

“So go ahead,” says Hannan, “do your double- 
blind control studies. Run your endless tests, write 
your neat little research papers—and then you can 
go home. In the meantime, we'll all be out here 
saving lives.” 
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Late at night, the superfluously ram- 
bunctious “Whole Lotta Breakfast 
Going On” jingle gives way to an ee- 
rie, electronic syncopation. It’s cold, 
edgy, not like anything that came be- 
fore it. Larry Blackmon, lead singer of 
Cameo, appears; staring dead ahead, 
he begins chant-singing the group’s 
hit “Word Up.” Only it isn’t really 
“Word Up,” it’s a commercial for 
Cherry Coke. And for this commer- 
cial, Blackmon is without his trade- 
mark codpiece. 

Phallocentric though it may be, | 
couldn't ask for a better metaphor for 
the current state of rock music. 


“Rock has been so assimilated in the 

culture now that it doesn’t have the 

kind of muscle it used to have.” 
—David Bowie 


“| think that by the end of this dec- 

ade, the record industry won't be 

called the record industry. They'll just 

be selling anything and everything.” 
—Malcolm McLaren 


For the first time | can remember, the 
music on commercial rock radio is 
better than the current stuff turned out 
by the record industry, major or inde- 
pendent. Television commercials for 
wine coolers, sneakers, and cars now 
offer more engaging music—and in a 
more engaging way—than either 
Warner Bros. or SST. If rock ‘n’ roll as 
an historically urgent music has died, 
it has at least left a good-looking 
corpse: Elvis remastered, the Trash- 
men ascendant, Run-D.M.C. and 
Aerosmith apparently crossing racial 
barriers. The thrill of two decades of 
pop highlights collapsed into an in- 
credible digital present—provided by 
the current reissues boom and rise of 
classic rock radio—makes the cultur- 
al poverty of Heart or Soul Asylum. 
pretty easy to take. 

What's less easy to take is the pos- 
sibility that the youth culture that 
spawned and nourished rock ‘n’ roll, 
and which most of us born in the fif- 
ties and sixties tend to think of as a 
natural fact, may no longer exist; that 
rock ‘n’ roll, alienated from history 
(classic rock maintains that those old 
songs mean the same today as they 
did when they were made), no longer 
provides us with a sense of self and 
connection. The crisis facing the mu- 
sic today isn’t a question of quality, 
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Music sucks. And it’s all television’s fault. 


Essay by John Leland 


but of relevance. There may be as 
many good bands around now as 
there ever were. But as it reduces it- 
self to a set of aesthetic traditions, 
does the music still matter? 

Everything was cool until television 
got too deeply involved. When Ed 
Sullivan broadcast the Beatles into 
millions of American living rooms, he 
provided one type of entertainment 
(the evening variety show) by docu- 
menting another (rock ‘n’ roll). This 
was fine. The Fab Four may have 
graced his stage, but even Ed had to 
realize that rock ‘n’ roll was constitu- 
tionally exterior to his program; he 
could comment on it, but he couldn't 
channel it, shape it, or join it, the way 
a radio deejay could. Similarly, he 
did not become a jive-talking 
countercultural figure, nor was he ex- 
pected to do so, as deejays did and 
were. The boundary between televi- 
sion and rock ‘n’ roll survived Ed. 

‘Once that boundary faded away, 
however, television consumed rock 

'n’ roll just as surely as it has the 
news, politics, and the lion’s share of 
contemporary American myth; it 
transformed the music and its culture 
into just another entertaining distrac- 
tion. I'd argue that commercials like 
Nike’s “Revolution” spot have yet to 
flex their muscles. They're still pri- 
marily a symptom of larger changes, 
and it’s too early to say what impact 
they'll ultimately have. But rock vid- 
eos—well, that’s another story. 

\ don’t want to make television the 
villain. The media interact with rock 
as internal organs, not outside forces; 
rock 'n' roll is among other things a 
relationship between a social group 
and the media. But the Buggles (Tre- 
vor Horn’s early band, and so not to 
be dismissed as the harmless synth- 
pop geeks they seemed) called it in 
'79, right and exact: video did kill the 
radio star. 

Before video, rock stars enjoyed a 
privileged status just by being rock 
stars. They could get arrested, eat a 
Mars bar, contort their faces when 
they bent notes, or study the ways of 
the East; they could even complain 
that stardom as a concept was stupid 
and corrupt. The fact of their stardom, 
a fact that confirmed the independent 
power of the youth culture that gener- 
ated it, invested these banalities with 
transcendent cultural resonance. 
They mattered as much as the music, 


maybe even more. 

Video has changed that. In the 
rock-video vignette, acted out by the 
song’s musicians, rock stars freely 
choose to become something other 
than rock stars: new-wave bag ladies, 
studio tour guides, intergalactic hair- 
dressers. This immediately devalues 
the status of the rock star, knocks it 
from the top of the pantheon. The 
transcendence previously claimed by 
the rock star accrues to the video 
character, and the old banalities be- 
come merely banal. In the video to 
Billy Joel’s “Uptown Girl,” for exam- 
ple, the creepy-crawly contemporary 
rock star has to transform himself into 
a creepy-crawly fifties rock star to re- 
cover a lost cultural resonance. But 
he really only recovers a representa- 
tion of that resonance, just as he be- 
comes a representation of a rock star. 

In this way, video replaces the old 
countercultural privilege of the rock 
star, which was iconic, with the mass 
cultural privilege of the actor, which 
is representational. Even Bruce 
Springsteen, in his “natural” video to 
“Born in the U.S.A," can only deliv- 
er a representation of a rock star, be- 
cause that’s all television allows. And 
since television, unlike in the Ed Sul- 
livan days, is now a participating 
force in rock ‘n’ roll, this impoverish- 
ment affects the music constitutional- 
ly. The next time “Uptown Girl’ 
plays on the radio (or other audio de- 
vice of choice) and Joel reclaims his 
privilege as a contemporary rock star, 
that privilege is diminished by his 
having previously renounced it. 

Rock ‘n’ roll thus gives up the right 
to speak for itself. David Lee Roth, in 
his role as studio tour guide, places 
himself outside of the music in order 
to speak for it; he speaks with a vo- 
cabulary determined by the language 
of television. By selling out rock stars 
for video-generated celebrities, the 
rock community relinquishes the 
power to create its own mythology, 
and in the process the ability to resist 
being recuperated by the surrounding 
culture. U.S. News & World Report 
can now not only understand the 
myths of Madonna or the Replace- 
ments as neatly as SPIN or Forced Ex- 
posure, but also participates in them 
to as great an extent. We may all still 
have rock 'n’ roll in common, but we 
no longer have it uniquely in'com- 
mon. 











The world according to Whitesnake: 
even girls and cars don’t cut it like 
they used to. 


This opens the way for rack com- 
mercials, which are really an exten- 
sion of rock videos: both aim to sell 
something through the combination 
of sound and image, and both confer 
the old privilege of the rock star onto 
something else (whether studio tour 
guides or sneakers or wine coolers is 
an almost trivial question). And once 
we've given up this privilege, it's hard 
to get it back. Any culture that wants 
to rally around and determine its 
identity through rock ‘n’ roll must 
now integrate Nike sneakers into its 
ideological matrix. 

By segmenting the rock star into a 
set of images, video has exploded the 
rock ’n’ roll mainstream. The putative 
mainstream contenders—Michael 
Jackson, U2, Madonna, Whitney 
Houston, Bon Jovi, the Beastie Boys, 
Boston, Paul Simon, Whitesnake, 
George Michael, L.L. Cool J, the 
Grateful Dead, Bruce Springsteen, 
Lisa Lisa, etc.—share little, aestheti- 
cally or politically, other than whop- 
ping sales figures and a calculated 
difference between one another. 

The existence of a mainstream re- 
lies on, among other things, a shared 
mythology. In the past, we had the 
cult of the rock star. We may not have 
all participated in, say, the Eagles’ as- 
cent to stardom. But we did all par- 
ticipate in their privilege as rock stars, 
the acknowledgement that that meant 
something, whether they deserved it 
or not. The diversity of rock ‘n’ roll 
scattered itself around that center; the 
underground positioned itself in op- 
position to it. 

But once video replaced the rock 
star (a collective conceit) with a body 
of representations (which are individ- 
ual conceits), the idea of a main- 
stream came into crisis. The shared 
mythology no longer has the power 
to draw the community together, nor 
is togetherness an imperative. How- 
ever individual or scattered (read: 
alienated) the representations may 
be, television absorbs them and ren- 
ders them equivalent; Springsteen’s 
video rock star has the same juice 
as Madonna’s video mother-to-be. 


Continued on page 81 
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GEORGE 
MICHAEL 
WANTS 
YOUR 
RESPECT 


The former 
Wham! man has 
more on his 
mind than sex. 


Article by 
Brad Balfour 


Photograph by 
Michael Putland / 
Retna 


A lot of people think that George 
Michael is a Wimp! and Wham! 
was nothing but a wimpy band that 
sold 36 million records. And for 
much of his career, it seemed they 
were right. 

But there is more to George. 
There's the George Michael born 
Georgios Panayiotou, the son of a 
Greek-Cypriot restaurateur who, 
since he was a little kid, had no in- 
terest but music and who thought 
of nothing else but saving up for 
records and of someday being a 
star. There was Motown George, 
whose earliest records were by the 
Supremes, which he listened to 
(when his father let him) on a wind- 
up record player he kept in the ga- 
rage, and Popstar George, who. 
listened to Elton John, Queen, and 
the Sweet, the ultimate in pop for 
George. It was Disco George who 
listened to Chic and Saturday Night 
Fever, went dancing in clubs every 
night of the week, and wore denim 
overalls, turning his obsession into 
a lifestyle. He played in tube sta- 
tions for change, which he spent in 
all-night dives before going back to 
Andrew Ridgely’s place to make 
Sugar Hill Gang-influenced demos. 
And then there was Romantic 
George, who at age 22 disbanded 
Wham! because his ideas didn’t in- 
clude becoming another band 
cranking out another album and 
three or four hit singles every cou- 
ple of years, and Tough Ass 
George, who said he fired his man- 
agers because they were going to 
sell shares in their company to a 
South African firm. 

Now there’s another George, a 
misunderstood, vulnerable 
George, who suffers from painful 
relationships and slips into deep 
depressions. His new album's 
called Faith, with complex, social- 
ly oriented lyrics about a mass 
murderer, a hooker, and a wife 
beater—stuff you wouldn’t expect 
from George. It’s a different 
George, who doesn’t want to grow 
up to be Paul McCartney, with a 
different kind of record, which ex- 
periments and doesn’t echo “I 
Want Your Sex.” This is a new 
George. 


MISUNDERSTOOD GEORGE 


When we did “Wham! Rap” we 
were trying to do a parody. We 
were trying to say dough is shit by 
saying dough is great. | was trying 
to say that just because you don’t 
have a job doesn’t mean you're 
shit. There were a lot of elements 
that people took serious about 


Wham! when we were being total- 
ly tongue-in-cheek. We tried to do 
a parody of sexism with the guy 
that was rapping in “Young Guns.” 
He was supposed to be a real ass- 
hole and everyone thought that 
was supposed to be me. We were 
making out that he was a jerk 
thinking that girls were only good 
for fucking and getting married to. 
Then | got this sexist crap back. I'm 
used to being misunderstood. I’m 
totally used to people saying that 
I'm gay, even though | don’t think 
V’'ve ever done anything lyrically to 
provoke that. But I’m used to being 
misinterpreted on that level. Peo- 
ple used to say that the only reason 
Andy was there was because he’s 
gay, but that’s a laugh from day 
‘one. The press has tried to link me 
with my cousin and they've tried to 
link me with my friend David Aus- 
tin. They've done the whole bit, 
but | don’t really care, I’ve never 
really cared. I've heard so many 
examples in pop history of that 
kind of rumor. What difference 
does it make? These days it’s not 
even an open question. In the ‘70s 
it might have been open for debate. 
Now, if you want your career, it’s 
another story. Yet | don’t think any- 
one’s sexuality should get in the 
way of their talent or career— 
which it does. | have heard the 
most fantastic rumors about me in 
the past few years. There are all 
kind of orgiastic things; they’re not 
even subtle. They're usually some- 
thing horribly loud. If my life had 
been that much fun, perhaps | 
would have written about it. But | 
know what my life’s been like in 
the past five years, and compared 
to what people have said, it’s ex- 
tremely dull sexually. I’m happy 
with it. Anyhow, it suits me if peo- 
ple are talking about it. 


MONOGAMOUS GEORGE 


Black radio would not play “I 
Want Your Sex.” It's the worst re- 
action I’ve had on a record for 
years. For them it was too dirty. 
Don’t ask me why that is, when ev- 
ery good black song on the charts 
is full of innuendos. If there was a 
woman singing, they would have 
played it. | believe the slant on sex 
generally in the past several years 
has made it seem terrifying to kids. 
I've read that even though we've 
had huge campaigns about AIDS in 
my country, there hasn’t been a 
large increase of sale of condoms. 
The kind of lust in “1 Want Your 
Sex’’ is all part of something good. 
At the same time | realize that the 





message that some people would get from the re- 
cord would not be that. There was an opportunity 
for me to make a song about a relationship, so | 
compromised to the degree that | put in the line 
about monogamy. But | did so also because I genu- 
inely believed in it, I've had my promiscuous times 
and though | look at them now as something that 
wasn’t necessary, I’ve learned from them. I just 
think if | had found the right relationship | would 
have been happier earlier. 


GEORGE McCARTNEY 


I'm very proud of the pop music I've made, but it’s 
had very little to do with my personality. “Go Go"” 
was not a reflection of my personality, it was a re- 
flection on my craft. | built up this group sound 
which is really only a hint of who | am. | didn’t want 
people to know who I was at the time. | was just 
very much enjoying my craft. | have had to spend a 
lot of time in the last two years convincing people 
that just because the songs | made were pop, they 
weren’t necessarily disposable. | think some of 
those songs were a lot stronger than a lot of the pop 
that was made at the time and some of those 
Wham! records will be remembered for a long 
time. Just because they were lightweight, I've been 
having to spend a lot of time in the last three years 
trying to explain to people that I’m not brain dead. 


‘WIMPY GEORGE 


Iwas really lucky that | had a stable upbringing. My 
parents never fought. There was very little aggres- 
sion. When | went around to other people’s houses, 
and their mom and dad started screaming, | 
couldn’t handle it; I'd go home. I'm still very close 
to my family. Though my upbringing was very 
working-class when | began, by the time I was in 
my teens it was very middle-class and we were se- 
cure. My father's restaurant business had done 
well. He went from being a waiter, then manager, 
then restaurant owner. We moved into a very 
dle-class area. It was an upwardly mobile child- 
hood. My parents didn’t argue about money, and | 
knew they loved each other. Since | came from 
such a stable background, it gave me the room to 
be creative without having any distractions. It's 
probably why I’m so mainstream in what | do 
‘cause | came from such a mainstream back- 
ground. I don’tthink there’s anything wrong in that. 
Ifind I'm very inspired by things that aren’t main- 
stream and | love the aggression in music; especial- 
ly the aggression in black music. It’s fascinating to 
me. 





BLACK GEORGE 


“| Want Your Sex” is perhaps the most successfully 
black-sounding record I’ve ever done. Having 
spenta lot of time listening to modern black music 
and dancing in clubs, that song is my reflection of 
my life at the moment. One of the reasons for mak- 
ing sure there is more funk-oriented material on 
this album, as part of my new career, is to get peo- 
ple to hear the other songs on this album. The most 
important songs for me are not the funk songs. 
There are some songs that transcend anything | 
could possibly do on the dance level. The stuff I'm 
most proud of are the ones based around my song- 
making as opposed to my record-making. My 
songs are not usually contemporary but are usually 
something that transcends a contemporary sound. 
People will hopefully remember them in five or ten 
years. | feel this is not a pop album. Ithas a far more 
earthier feel to it, more black-based, simpler, and 
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more aggressive than anything I’ve done before. 
V've even added a jazz ballad. There's a strange mix 
of influences here that gel together. 


‘CURIOUS GEORGE 


Now that I’ve worked with most of the people that 
were my childhood heroes, I’m not into collabora- 
tion anymore. Aretha was really great to work with, 
though I probably didn’t get much more of an idea 
cof who she is as a person any more than you have. | 
just wanted to be a singer; I didn’t want to write or 
produce. But | was asked to do both. I just wanted 
to sing with her and see if | could stand up to it. But 
the real challenge was to make sure | didn’t sound 
competitive in a situation like that. Not to put An- 





Sex is best when it’s one on one. 





nie Lennox down, but I thought the most glaring 
thing about her collaboration with Aretha was the 
competition. Aretha was just singing—if anything, 
she underplayed it—and Annie was going 
haywire. 


MODERATE GEORGE 


| wouldn't say I'm anti-drugs. I'd say I'm anti cer- 
tain drugs. They're a very destructive thing to most 
people, because people only have a certain 
amount of perspective. There are some people I’ve 
seen handle drugs perfectly well in a moderate 
amount. Moderation with anything is okay but the 
effects of drugs on the nervous system are far more 
of a risk to your body. But | don’t condemn people 
for most things. | wouldn’t condemn people for tak- 
ing drugs. | condemn encouraging anybody to take 
drugs because most people can’t handle them, it’s 
as simple as that. Put it this way, if we're talking 
about moderate use of alcohol or moderate drug 
use, you should go for mild alcohol. | think alcohol 
is a far more clear-cut issue. Anyway, I've always 
been glad | was born too late for the psychedelic 
era, because | would have definitely been a hippie. 


Martin Goddard 


POLITICAL GEORGE 


The rock business is one of the few ways in which 
young people can become rich very quickly with- 
out having to make the kind of tough decisions 
which push a person into a right-wing bracket. 
There are business decisions that are made by en- 
trepreneurial types which are to other people's dis- 
advantage. When people want to make money, 
they have to step on each other. Only if you're 
lucky enough to have the ability and talent which 
other people want to make money on can you be- 
come rich without having to walk over other peo- 
ple. Then you can turn a blind eye for an awfully 
long time to how people become rich. I've always 
thought | was really lucky that | managed to be- 
come wealthy without having to walk over others. 
There aren't many opportunities where that can 
happen. There's obviously a dichotomy in having 
money, yet seeing the things around you that are 
wrong. I've stayed in my own country, never left for 
the purpose of taxes, and yet, at the same time, I'm 
giving lots of money to a country | disapprove of 
strongly. Maybe | should leave the country. But 
what difference would that make? I'd only come to 
the United States. Your government and mine are 
becoming much the same entity anyway. What 
bothers me about American culture is it’s based on 
competition. If you don’t have a lot of status finan- 
cially or in terms of celebrity, then you're not much 
over here. On the other hand, when I go home, it 
depresses me how little ambition there is in Eng- 
land. People just don’t aspire to anything there be- 
cause people feel they're on a loser to begin with. 
But Margaret Thatcher's trying to make things more 
like America anyhow. Margaret Thatcher has an in- 
credible opportunity to do something no one’s ever 
had the opportunity to do before. She’s got her third 
term. 

When you think of her actual ethics, you can’t 
help butadmire her ability to turn ideas into reality. 
‘She wanted to put England back on the internation- 
al industrial map and she’s done that. That’s why 
our pound’s getting stronger again; she’s brought 
money back into the country. But if she wants to be 
the best known and most respected prime minister 
ever, she'll have to put some of the money from the 
top end back to the low end of the country to pre- 
vent the division from becoming so wide that the 
public, especially the middle class, becomes 
scared. | think a welfare state is absolutely neces- 
sary. | think it’s a shame the way the one in England 
is being chipped away to resemble the one here in 
the United States. I was asked to join campaigns of 
conservative and labor in the last election in Eng- 
land. Itterrified me because | couldn't believe they 
were sinking so low as to take a pop artist and to 
have them up on the hustings, as they call them. 
Though | understand how politics work, | find it 
very hard to be in any political direction at the mo- 
ment. It’s easier to apply myself to individual is- 
sues. I’ve given financial help to the AIDS cause. 
‘Anybody who has even vaguely long-term aware- 
ness will be able to see that if you've got kids, in ten 
or fifteen years time, things are still going to be way 
out of control. You're going to think “Fuck, | could 
have done something.” I’m also very distressed 
about how the British national health system is de- 
teriorating, equivalent to the one you have here. 
From the beginning of Wham! we took a tongue-in- 
cheek at people to get off their asses and not be 
intimidated. In my country they wouldn't even call 
me left-wing because the left has become really left 
and the right has become really right, which makes 
people like me moderate. The trouble with moder- 
ates is that they're a little too nice. @ 


MOJO from page 44 


body. They're afraid to make a movie that’s about 
anything or is any good. [In his best Milquetoast 
voice] “It doesn’t have the right demographics.” 
They're afraid to play good songs on the radio. 
Everybody's afraid like [in his second-best Milque- 
toast voicel, “I might lose my job.”” So what if you 
lose your job. Hell, rob a 7-11. You're gonna lose 
your job, you're gonna lose your car, you're gonna 
lose your house—so what? You don’t need all that 
shit. Be young, be foolish, be happy, go berserk. 
SPIN: Tell our readers what else bothers you. 
MOJO: Well, beer commercials bother me. What 
is it now, Miller is claiming to be a dark beer? Do 
crazy people in New York get these ideas? Miller is 
dark compared to what? Goat piss? Regular water? 
It’s not dark at all. Dark beer is that English stuff that 
fooks like motor oil, got junk floatin’ in it, make you 
have those big bowel movements. 

SPIN: What about wine cooler commercials? 
MOJO: What is a wine cooler anyway? It’s wa- 
tered-down wine. Why don’t you just buy a bottle 
of Thunderbird, pour half of it out and piss in it? It’s 
the same damn thing. 

‘SPIN: How much money would it take to get you to 
do a wine cooler commercial? 

MOJO: Money could not get me to do a wine cool- 
ercommercial, but! would do one if we shot all the 
nuclear bombs into outer space, like to Alpha Cen- 
turia or something, and everyone in Russia and 
‘America had to fuck each other. That way we'd get 
rid of a lot of problems. Instead of all that sexual 
tension, there’d be Russian and American jism 
commingling and people would be calling up, go- 
ing “Ooh, Comrade honeybuns” and we wouldn't 
have all that big cold-war bullshit. We could just. 
get on with the purpose of living, which is having 
fun, having a good time, and doin’ some wild, nut- 
ty, new things, and quit actin’ like a bunch of god- 
damn rabid dogs who have to piss out their territory 
and then fight it out to see who's the top dog. 








Mojo Nixon was the Virginia State champion bicy- 
cle racer in 1975, his senior year in high school. 
His father ran a soul radio station. These are black 
and white facts, but there are gray truths as well to 
be snatched from the mist of Mojo’s astral plane. 
You just know that his underwear is white and 
square. His peanut butter is chunky, his phone has 
a cord, and he’s never paid more than $10 for a 
haircut. If you go to his house in San Diego, pull a 
gun on him, and tell him to play a Thompson Twins 
album, you'd better be sure the gun is loaded. Also, 
you know that he’s read as many of the Elvis biogra- 
phies as a working man can possibly have read in 
the past ten years and three months. 


MOJO: My favorite one is called A Presley Speaks 
by Vestor Presley, Elvis’s uncle who was a guard at 
the gate. The book looks just like a family bible, 
with the gold inlay and the markers and the same 
kind of paper and printing and everything. And 
hell, it's just a bunch of things about who came 
through the gate to see Elvis, Dr. Nick was one of 
“em, yeah. 


Mojo Nixon is running for president of the United 
States in 1988. Even though his slogan, “Put An- 
other Nixon in the White House: Mojo Ain't No 
Dick,” has been rejected by the networks as “‘un- 
suitable, even for the Letterman show,” the candid 
candidate hopes to be on TV soon, flashing his “V 
For Vomit’ salute and letting the American people 
know that if George Bush is elected, we will, for the 
first time in history, have a president whose last 
name is slang for a woman’s pubic region. @ 


ANTIHERO from page 77 


Television changes Huey Lewis, in the “Stuck 
‘on You" video from a drab rock star into a drab 
man in a rowboat. In rock ‘n’ roll this is a 
marginal figure: we don’t listen to men in row- 
boats. And the same holds for Madonna’s preg- 
nant teenager or the Grateful Dead's singing 
skeletons. By themselves they are politically im- 
poverished; collectively, their only common 
ground is the force of representation that impover- 
ished and disconnected them to begin with. 

Through this sort of divide-and-conquer pro- 
cess, video assigns each player to its own margin. 
And though this allows more new groups than 
ever before to make huge sums of money, it also 
pretty much fucks everything up. 

The underground, whose hard-earned margin- 
ality was the unifying source of its power, loses its 
polarity. There’s no longer a mainstream for it to 
‘oppose. It becomes just another margin, or set of 
margins, complicit in the pluralism. Groups like 
Camper Van Beethoven or Ciccone Youth exploit 
this impotence through critical irony; would-be 
militant groups like Big Black continue to tilt at 
windmills; new-music titans like the Replace- 
ments and Age of Chance demand entry into a 
club that no longer exists. But no one has found a 
way out of the dilemma. The underground clings 
to the model of ‘77, as if the bands still wielded 
the old political significance. Which means they 
get no slack. It never mattered that the majority of 
punk bands for the most part blew; you had to 
measure their relevance by the lameness and au- 
thority of the mainstream they opposed, Under- 
ground groups now have to go it on quality alone. 
Without a mainstream, the underground loses 
both its political meaning and the romance that 
made it fun. 

‘Above ground, things are no less critical. Ina 
field of impoverished margins, innovation loses its 
traditional position of privilege. Originality now 
gets you nothing but a seat in a more remote mar- 
gin. The cult of progress (the blind faith in progress 
as a good thing) has given way to a reactionary 
search for a center, or a standard. In the absence 
of a center, the priority is to restore hegemony. 

So rock ‘n' roll gives itself over to nostalgia. This 
is obvious in the emergence of classic-rack radio 
and the boom in cover versions and reissues; but 
it’s just as apparent in the return of Boston and rise 
of arri@re gardists like Huey Lewis and Anita Ba- 
ker. And while this means that we get to hear a lot 
of great rock, it also means that the music accrues 
in reincarnation a new reactionary ideological 
kicker. The triumph that those old Motown or Led 
Zeppelin songs, or the new Bruce Hornsby or 
Club Nouveau songs, so infectiously invite us to 
celebrate is really a triumph over the capacity of 
youth culture to renew itself. 

I'm inclined to call this a phase, rather than an 
ending. Like my old man says, life is dialectical. 
And history may force itself back into our lives. 
Meanwhiles, I'll enjoy the passive solace of clas- 
sic rock and—for a brighter look at the future— 
the active, participatory delights of hip hop. Be- 
cause hip hop will not be consumed. With the 
privilege it allots to cannibalizing both itself and 
other musics, it is itself a process of consumption, 
a new and unacceptable discourse about owner- 
ship and authorship. Eric B. cuts up Bobby Byrd’s 
“1 Know You Got Soul” and claims it as his own 
work; television cannot absorb this: it is a true 
antisocial act. This is a music that television, my 
parents, and any institution with a stake in pro- 
tecting the old discourse simply can’t fuck with. 
Kinda like rock ‘n’ roll, so many years ago. @ 
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WHERE THERE IS NOTHING. 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN. 
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‘a compilation of ss instrumental music 


No Age Is a compilation of instrumental 
music compositions. The music contained 
belongs nowhere. It is time for No Age to 
begin. 
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cianey KAISER/FRED FRITH—One citizen of 
the world and one person not of this world make up 
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fear for America, and it took me a long while 

to learn why. At first | was just like you: | read 

the newsweeklies, and other more exquisite 

journals. | turned to MacNeil-Lehrer fora wider 

understanding, only to witness honeylipped 
politicos duking it out, each more slippery than 
the next. The sociopolitical air was greasy with 
chat. Deeply needing something to cling to, I de- 
cided to go back to basics. | seized my almanac. 

There | hoped to find information about Amer- 
ica that would be real, solid, uncontroversial. Pop- 
ulation. Income. Objective statistics that could 
soothe, like Driver’s License Applications by State. 
Instead | came face to face with a terrifying reality 
that | now shuffle along to you, a realization | stum- 
bled upon while grazing through the section 
marked States. Suddenly | knew why I feared for 
America. It is because we have—and we seem to 
care about—Official State Birds, Songs, and Mot- 
toes. 


THE CORN IS AS HIGH AS POSSIBLE 


Here | do not refer to such private-sector corn as 
represented by sappy greeting cards, by Norman 
Rockwell portraits of tousle-haired tykes and a 
boxful of puppies, nor even by the bowel-settling 
naiveté of the Sunday doubleheader. | refer to state- 
sponsored corniness: a sneaky kind of inverse ter- 
rorism that snaps off our national airhose, starves 
our imaginations, wastes our legislators’ energies, 
drains our tax dollars, and produces dopey stuff 
like Official State Birds. This pastelization of the 
brain weakens our collective will, preparing us for 
a future where America’s national emblem may 
well be My Little Pony instead of the Bald Eagle; 
and where the motto In God We Trust could be 
replaced by Have a Nice Day. Consider how this 
situation has been nourished by years of official 
bird-naming! 


WINGS OVER AMERICA 


Now, don’t get me wrong. | love birds and other 
living things, even those that flutter unexpectedly. 
On the other hand, | question the wisdom of using 
taxpayers’ dollars—and lawmakers’ time—to de- 
cide which feathery little fella will represent my 
state For Evermore. 

The decision process must be surreal. Watch. 
Scene: A State Capitol Building, Interior, Night. 
The Players: An exhausted yet determined gaggle 
of representatives of We the People, locked past 
midnight in bladder-punishing debate over the rel- 
ative merits of Yellowhammers, Ring-necked 
Pheasants, and Cactus Wrens. According to my 
almanac, every state or territory has an Official 
Bird (except for American Samoa, whose mascot 
is probably the Breadfruit or the Offensive Tackle). 
This means that the above scenario must have been 
played out more than 50 mind-numbing times . 
just to officialize creatures with three-chambered 
hearts and funny names like Willow Ptarmigan (AK), 
Blue Hen Chicken (DE), Ruffled Grouse (PA), Brown. 
Thrasher (GA), Hermit Thrush (VT), and the Scis- 
sor-Tailed Flycatcher (Ok). 

While cute bird names don’t especially bother 
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Can you name your 
Official State Bird? 


me, | am disturbed by certain ominous redundan- 
cies, such as the Cardinal and the Meadow Lark— 
each is tops in seven states! The Mockingbird gets 
the checkered flag in five, tailed closely by the 
Bluebird, Robin, and Chickadee. This tendency to- 
ward mindless conformity strikes me as danger- 
ously un-American. 

But there are rays of hope, such as innovative 
yet landlocked Utah, whose State Bird is—the 
Seagull! Bravo, Utah! And daring NM has chosen 
a flightless bird, also known as a cartoon hero— 
the Roadrunner. 


ALL HAIL TO (YOUR STATE HERE) 


Since you already know about politicians’ origi- 
nality, you will not be surprised to learn that all but 
six Official State Songs feature the state's name in 
the title. Most of these cornball anthems blurt out 
pap like “Maryland, My Maryland”; “Oregon, My 
Oregon"; “Michigan, My Michigan’; “Texas, Our 
Texas”; “Hail, South Dakota’; “Hail, Vermont’; 
“Hail, Minnesota”; “All Hail to Massachuset 
“Go, Mississippi” (honest!); “Home Means Ne- 
vada"; and so on. 

Sluggish going, you say. Yet there do appear some 
delicious oddities that save the day, like the intri- 
guing contradiction “Old New Hampshire” and 
the refreshingly noncommittal “Here We Have 
Idaho.” And indeed we have. 





By Dean Christopher 


1A, PA, NJ, and DC list no Official Song, but 
NM compensates with two, while WV, that mu- 
sical glutton, has voted itself no fewer than three! 


PERPLEXITAS VINCIT OMNIA 


Surely nothing more truly reflects a state’s gestalt— 
and its politicians’ Cornball Quotient—than its Of- 
ficial Motto. This fact reinforces my fear for Amer- 
ica, since virtually all state slogans are so bankrupt 
of imagination. Get a load of this pithless poop: 
“Justice to All” (DC), “The Union” (OR), “Friend- 
ship” (TX), “Industry” (UT), “Vermont, Freedom 
and Unity” (VT), and “All for Our Country” (NV). 

The above represent the finest fruits of our leg- 
islators’ labors. Golly. All those years of legal train- 
ing and public service for this shriveled crop? And 
whether they rely on their schoolboy Latin (about 
twenty mottoes), Greek, English, French, Spanish, 
or Samoan, our legislators always manage to come 
up with something that reflects their imaginative 
power. 

But even lawmakers can accidentally delight, as 
in CT’s “He Who Transplanted Still Sustains,” or 
that masterpiece of MA complexity, “By the Sword 
We Seek Peace, But Peace Only Under Liberty.” 
One brainboiler juggles space-time in a way that 
might have tickled Einstein—AK’s “North to the 
Future.” 

The most succinct motto comes, appropriately 
enough, from tiny RI: “Hope.” At the other end of 
the scale is IAs unwieldy lollapalooza, “Our Lib- 
erties We Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain.” 

The only gender-sensitized statement is MD's 
“Manly Deeds, Womanly Words,” and | wouldn’t 
comment upon that even for your salary. 

WA offers a tantalizing insight into its manana 
mentality with “Alki,” which my almanac trans- 
lates as “By and By.” But my own personal favorite 
remains Puerto Rico’s baffling “John Is His Name.” 
Now there’s a statement of position! 

Okay, what do we make of all this? In my view, 
the lesson is very simple. Whenever you let poli- 
ticians muck about with anything nonpolitical, 
you get what you deserve—which is usually un- 
believable dullness, unbelievable strangeness, or 
unbelievable corniness, all of which constitute a 
clear danger to the Republic. Hence my sugges- 
tion: Just as we are wise enough to leave invasions 
to the military, please let us henceforth leave Of- 
ficial State Mottoes to professional writers and State 
Songs to real songwriters. | suppose the birds will 
take care of themselves. As things now stand, al- 
though | stop short of declaring a Corngate that 
threatens to sap America of its vitality, | certainly 
would welcome a healthier, more imaginative crop 
of official flora, fauna, and dicta. 

When I come to power, I'll push for slogans with 
real guts, stuff that truly reflects the spirit of our 
states, like “Shut Up or I'll Kill You"; “Buy It and 
Get Out"; “Severe Tire Damage”; “Are You an 
Aquarius?”; and “Hey, Who Are You Lookin’ At?” 

Nobody will accuse this boy of wimpy official 
bromides. As for the birds and the songs, I've placed 
a few calls to competent people. They'll get back 
tome. 

America will be safe again. Real soon.  @ 
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